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REVALUING VALUES 
PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


NCE upon a time people knew the answers to two important questions—how to be re- 
ligious themselves ; and how to teach religion to their children. 


All that anyone needed to know was written in the Bible, and everyone was en- 
dowed with sufficient intelligence to read it understandingly. If he believed what he read and 
faithfully acted upon it, he was guaranteed the companionship of God while he lived upon 
earth and blessedness for all eternity to come. It was just as simple as that. 


The principles of religious education were all embodied in the plain, oft-quoted maxim: 
“line up line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little” as opportunity offered. 
The religious man was to teach his children by precept and by example. If he lived the re- 
ligious life before them, they would see his good works and come to glorify God with him. 
Again, just as simple as that. 


Or was it so simple? 


Those were pre-scientific days when most men questioned little and believed much. 
Under the impact of a scientific movement, people question more and believe less readily. 
They ask themselves questions which would embarrass the older, simpler faith. Just what is 
this Bible which contains the words of eternal life? Who wrote it and what was their moti- 
vation? How adequate are the principles it contains for modern living in these troubled 
times? Just who is God, and to what extent can people really know him? Would we want 
immortality if we knew we could have it? 


Are the simple Biblical precepts about religious education adequate, or are they surface 
platitudes? Must we go deeper? What precepts should we teach our children; and is it 
more important that we offer them our version of the final truth, or that we teach them how 
to think for themselves and to love the truth they discover? In a complex social order im- 
pinging upon the child’s consciousness in a thousand ways-——many of them brutally irreligious 
—is it enough that we shall simply let our light shine? The whole problem of method lies 
open before us. 


Science and human progress have taught us many things. They have challenged old 
scientific beliefs and put new beliefs in their place. They have given us a more adequate 
understanding of the nature of human nature. They have raised and partly answered the 
question of God. In the face of science, both physical and psychological, our minds have 
become opened to the discovery of new truth. We are thirsting for knowledge. We are 
hungry for truth. We are revaluing our values at every point, and in our broadly experi- 
mental way we are making some progress. Modern religious education becomes progressive 
education in the religious field. 


Science has not destroyed religion. The essential core of the old faith remains intact. 
Religion still has the three phases it always had—knowledge, attitude, and conduct. God 
still remains supreme. To love him and our neighbor intelligently is still our highest duty. 
The noblest goal of man is still fellowship with God and the discovery and doing of his will. 
Our revaluing processes are simply brushing away the cobwebs, clarifying our faith, and 
helping us know the truth that will set us free. Progressive religious education is aiding 
us to understand what it is all about, and opening the way scientifically and religiously to a 
better grasp of eternal truth. 


The Religious Education Association has a vital stake in this process. Hundreds, even 
thousands, of us are individually questioning and actively seeking the answer to our doubts. 
In the fellowship of the Association, we meet with kindred minds. Men and women of ali 
the churches and of no church, and from all the professions that deal with human nature, 
come together in this fellowship to pool the resources of their thought, their experiments, 
and their hopes. 


The first article in this number of Reticrous Epucation illustrates the point: 
it is a Syllabus for study. It challenges the old and questions the new. We want our chil- 
dren to become educated in religion ; here is a problem of method—we frankly do not know 
what is best. In dozens of seminar groups all over the country members of the Association 
will gather to study this Syllabus. Out of their study will come, for our Annual Convention 
in May, a ripened product of thought that will set us further on our way. 


Laird T. Hites, Editor. 
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Suggested Syllabus 


on 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Made available by the Program Committee of the Religious Education 
Association for the use of local and regional groups, 1940-1941 
PART I 
THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Prepared by Harrison S. 


Note: In the preparation of this 
syllabus, use has been made of the dis- 
cussions of the Program Committee and 
of the organization of the results of those 
discussions by the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Frank W. Herriott. Special 
help in the preparation of the syllabus has 
been given by a sub-committee of the 
Program Committee, consisting of 
Stewart G. Cole, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee; Israel Chipkin of the 
Jewish Educational Committee ; Frank W. 
Herriott of Union Theological Seminary ; 
and the Reverend William A. Scully of 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral of New 
York City. 


I 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 
A. What evidences are there in your 
community that there is dissatisfac- 
tion with the religious education chil- 
dren and youth are receiving? 
B. What are the grounds for this dis- 
satisfaction? Why does it exist? 
Which of the following causes of dis- 
satisfaction do you find in your com- 
munity? What others would you add to 
this list ? 
1. The inefficiency of religious educa- 


*President of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Professor of Religious Education, 
— Theological Seminary, New York 

ity. 


tion in church or synagogue. 

2. The failure of church and synagogue 
schools to reach a large proportion of the 
children. 

3. Limited time given to religious edu- 
cation in church and synagogue. 

4. The failure of church and synagogue 
schools in leading young people to adult 
membership in the church or synagogue. 

5. The decreasing enrollment in church 
and synagogue schools in the adolescent 
period. 

6. The public school demands upon the 
time of children, pushing religious organi- 
zations out of the time schedule of chil- 
dren and youth. 

7. The elimination from public school 
curricula of religious aspects of our cul- 
ture in the teaching of history, the social 
studies, literature, and the like. 

8. Failure of the schools to include 
religion in an education which is said to 
be as broad as life and is intended to give 
the younger generation help on every kind 
of problem. 

9. The absence of direct religious teach- 
ing or worship in the public school. 

10. The conviction that the democratic 
and spiritual values taught in the public 
school do not adequately meet the need 
for religion. 

11. The “Godless” character of the pub- 
lic school. 
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12. The negative attitudes toward re- 
ligion of certain public school teachers. 

13. The lack of religious convictions 
among the graduates of church and public 
schools. 

14. The increasing secularization of 
community life. 

15. Opposition to the church and re- 
ligion in the community. 

C. Which of these are the most impor- 
tant causes of dissatisfaction? Why 
do you think so? 

D. Summarize the problem of religious 
education and public education in 
your community, including the most 
important causes of dissatisfaction 
with the present situation in your 
community. 


The following formulation of the prob- 
lem is given in Preliminary Statements 
submitted to the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, January 18- 
20, 1940: “The problem which our genera- 
tion faces is how to utilize the resources of 
religion in meeting the needs of children 
without in any way violating freedom of 
conscience or the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state.” (p. 84) (This 
document may be obtained from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washington, 


D.C., for 40 cents.) 


E. How serious is this problem in your 
community? Why is it considered a 
crucial problem? 

For a discussion of the importance of 
the problem, see White House Conference 

document, referred to above, pp. 77-83. 


II 


SucGcEsTED Ways oF MEETING 
THE PROBLEM 

What plans are proposed to meet this 
problem of religious education and public 
education and to increase the effectiveness 
of the religious education of children and 
youth? 

Four major proposals are being made, 
each of which should be examined before 
there is discussion of what should be done 
in the present situation. 


EDUCATION 


A. Official recognition of religious edu- 
cation in the general educational 
scheme through “released” time, 
school credits, and the like. 


1. What does this proposal involve? 


There is at present a renewed emphasis 
upon weekday religious education on “re- 
leased” time from public schools. Such a 
proposal provides for children to be re- 
leased from public school upon the request 
of parents for religious education under 
religious auspices and support. This prac- 
tice was inaugurated in 1913 in Gary, 
Indiana. Mary Dabney Davis’s study in 
1932 (See Week-Day Religious Instruc- 
tion, for sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for 5 cents) was 
based upon replies from 2,043 superin- 
tendents of public schools in cities and 
towns having populations of 2,500 or 
more and indicated that pupils were re- 
leased from the public schools in 218 cities 
and towns in 35 states. The study of 
Donald R. Gorham published in 1934 (see 
The Status of Protestant Weekday 
Church Schools in the United States, pub- 
lished by the School of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa.) reports 383 
communities in 40 states where weekday 
religious instruction is given, in which the 
known pupil enrollment was 227,210. It 
is estimated that at present there are 400 
to 500 cities and rural areas in 41 states 
where there is provision for “released” 
time. 


2. How does this plan work out in 
practice? 

See Section II, The Weekday Church 
School, New Educational Bulletin No. 601, 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
(35 cents per copy) ; Mary Dabney Davis, 
Week-Day Religious Instruction; Donald 
R. Gorham, The Status of Protestant 
Weekday Church Schools in the United 
States; Ashcraft, “Cooperation within a 
City” (brief description of religious edu- 
cation on released time from the public 
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schools of Dayton during the past sixteen 
years), International Journal of Religious 
Education, March, 1939, page 12; Kelsey, 
“Weekday Religious Education Suc- 
ceeds,” International Journal of Religious 
Education, January, 1939, pages 19 to 21 
(description of program in Ithaca, N.Y.) ; 
Miller, “A State-Wide Program” (de- 
scription of the program in Virginia), Jn- 
ternational Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, March, 1939, pages 11-12. 

3. Why is this believed to offer a solu- 
tion of the problem? 

Which of the following reasons given 
by advocates of weekday religious educa- 
tion seem to be warranted? Which should 
be questioned? Why? 

a. Weekday, religious education puts 
religion back into the education of children 
and youth without sacrificing the Amer- 
ican principle of the separation of church 
and state. “. . . the weekday school pro- 
gram can become a significant demonstra- 
tion of a free church and a free public 
school cooperating in the total education 
of children and youth without violating 
the principle of separation of church and 
state.” (The Weekday Church School, 
page 6.) 

b. It makes education and religion an 
integral part of the educational experience 
of children and youth. “The weekday 
church school is at present the only or- 
ganized effort to integrate religion with 
the child’s total educational experience.” 
(The Weekday Church School, page 5) 


c. It provides religious education for 
children and youth whom the regular edu- 
cational program of churches and syna- 
gogues does not and seemingly cannot 
reach. The Department of Research of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion calculates that of the estimated 30 
million children between the ages of 5 and 
17 in 1926, approximately 16 million re- 
ceived no form of religious instruction. 


d. It unites those of all religious faiths 
—Roman Catholic, Jewish, Protestant—in 
a cooperative effort against the forces of 
irreligion. 
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e. It makes possible more effective re- 
ligious education than is provided in Sun- 
day or Sabbath schools because it has to 
meet public school standards and because 
more money is available for such a united 
effort. 

f. It makes possible a more free and 
experimental approach than that of the 
regular religious classes, easily including 
cooperative fellowship and action as well 
as instruction. 

4. Questions which need exploration 
and discussion. (Questions as to the effec- 
tiveness and desirability of this as com- 
pared with alternate proposals should be 
postponed until other proposals have been 
presented and examined.) 

a. In certain localities, parents’ associa- 
tions, civil liberties’ groups, and other 
associations have put themselves in op- 
position because they say such a provision 
does violate the principle of separation of 
state and church. They say that the re- 
ligious forces of the community are seek- 
ing to use the school to further the teach- 
ing of sectarian religion. Is this criticism 
justified? Why or why not? In what 
ways, if any, do the provisions for week- 
day religious education violate the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and 
state? Why do you think so? If a similar 
provision were proposed by representa- 
tives of the political parties for training 
in the principles and program of these 
parties, would it be a denial of a free 
school and of a free electorate? Why or 
why not? Is this parallel a fair one? Why 
or why not? 

Although the practice is found in 40 or 
41 states, there has been a dearth of legis- 
lation and judicial decisions. Only eight 
states have passed legislation which spe- 
cifically provides for the releasing of 
pupils. The New York State Legislature 
has_ recently passed the Coudert- 
McLaughlin Bill which requires the re- 
lease of pupils for religious instruction 
without prejudice to their public school 
record, when request for such release is 
made by the parent. For a full discussion 
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of its legal aspects, see Laws Relating to 
the Releasing of Pupils from Public 
Schools for Religious Instruction, by 
Ward W. Kessocker, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

b. Opponents say that by this method 
the religious forces are using the state to 
coerce the teaching of religion and are 
developing a social pressure which is un- 
fair both to those parents who sincerely 
are opposed to organized religion and to 
those parents who do not wish their chil- 
dren to come under the influence of any of 
the sects. What justice is there in these 
objections? Are or are not the religious 
forces denying the religious liberty guar- 
anteed in America and using the state to 
bring coercion upon parents and children 
to line up with some form of organized 
religion? Why do you think so? (A 
stimulating discussion of this problem of 
religious freedom will be found in an 
article by Dean Henry W. Holmes, “God 
in the Public Schools,” Atlantic Monthly, 
July 1940, pages 99 to 105.) 

c. Opponents of this plan claim that it 
accentuates religious and racial divisions 
and particularly that it sets aside as a 
special group those whose parents do not 
wish to have their children receive re- 
ligious instruction. Does this plan tend to 
accentuate a consciousness of sectarian 
and racial divisions among the pupils in 
public schools? Why or why not? 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that leaders in Jewish religious edu- 
cation, because of the considerations 
raised under a, b, and c above, have 
favored a plan of “reduced or dismissed” 
time, by which the school week would be 
reduced by one or more hours and children 
freed for religious and other community 
organizations, but without any obligation 
for attendance upon any particular group. 
See The Reconstructionist, Vol. III, No. 
5, April 16, 1937, p. 5; Vol. VI, No. 1, 
February 16, 1940, pp. 4-6; Vol. VI, No. 
14, November 15, 1940, pp. 4 and 5. See 
also, “Public School Time for Religious 
Instruction,” Jewish Education, Vol. XII, 
No. 3, December, 1940. This will be dis- 
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cussed under the fourth proposal. 

d. Does weekday religious education 
put religion back into the education of 
children and youth and make it an integral 
part of their educational experience? Why 
do you think so? For queries as to whether 
it does, see Harrison S. Elliott, “Are 
Weekday Church Schools the Solution?” 
in International Journal of Religious 
Education, November 1940, pages 8 and 9. 

e. Is weekday religious education on 
“released” time an effective method of 
meeting the problem of the religious edu- 
cation of children and youth? Why or 
why not? 

As to whether or not it is an effective 
method of reaching those who have not 
been having any religious education, con- 
clusions seem to differ. Mary Dabney 
Davis (see Week-Day Religious Instruc- 
tion, referred to earlier) reports from the 
elementary schools of 145 cities, that there 
was an average daily attendance of 126,- 
885 grade pupils in classes for religious 
instruction on released school time, and 
that this is 38 percent of all the children 
attending the grades of the public schools 
from which the children were excused. 
On the other hand, Walter D. Howell in 
“Christian Teaching for More Children 
through Weekday Schools,” (Baptist 
Leader, September 1939), says: “Neither 
the Sunday church school, the vacation 
church school, nor the young people’s so- 
ciety—nor all three combined—reaches 
as high a percentage of the total youth 
group in the community as does the week- 
day church school . . . The enrollment of 
90% to 99% of the public school con- 
stituency in the weekday church school 
is quite common. To reach less than 80% 
is the exception.” 

It should be noted that some of the 
leaders of Jewish religious education, in 
localities where three to five sessions a 
week totalling from three to ten hours are 
given to religious education for Jewish 
children, after school hours, fear that 
weekday religious education may result 
in lowering the standard they have already 
attained. 
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B. A second proposal for meeting the 
situation is: Inclusion of religion 
within the program and life of the 
public school. 

Many who think that weekday religious 
education on released time is an unsatis- 
factory solution of the problem are advo- 
cating the inclusion of non-sectarian 
teaching of religion within the program 
of the public school. 

1. What is involved in this proposal? 
How would it work out in practice? This 
proposal takes two major forms: 

a. Consideration of the religious factors 
in life and culture at the places in the cur- 
riculum where they naturally and in- 
tegrally belong in teaching history, the 
social sciences, and literature. 

See F. Ernest Johnson, “Has Religious 
Teaching a Place in Public Education?” 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, October 1939, pp. 8-9; Willis A. 
Sutton, “Let’s Teach Religion in the 
Public Schools,” International Journal of 
Religious Education, November 1940, pp. 
12 and 40; Harrison S. Elliott, “Are 
Weekday Church Schools the Solution?” 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, November 1940, pp. 11 and 40. 

b. Teaching in the public schools those 
common and basic elements in religious 
belief and conviction in regard to God and 
relations to fellowmen on which those of 
all religious faiths agree. 

See Luther A. Weigle, “Public Educa- 
tion and Religion,” Religious Education, 
April-June 1940, p. 74 (this article is 
printed in pamphlet form and can be ob- 
tained from International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., for 10 cents per 
copy); Willis A. Sutton, “Let’s Teach 
Religion in the Public Schools, /nterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
November 1940, pp. 12 and 40; Charles 
C. Josey, “Religious Education in a De- 
mocracy, Journal of Religion, January 
1938, pp. 19-50. 

2. Why is this proposal advocated as 
the best solution of the problem? On 
what grounds is it defended? 


Which of the following reasons seems 
to be warranted? Which should be ques- 
tioned? Why? 

a. Such a plan would eliminate the 
present unfortunate situation in which 
children and youth are educated in prac- 
tically every sound human interest except 
religion. 

See F. Ernest Johnson and Luther A. 
Weigle articles above. 

b. It would prevent the warped pic- 
ture of history and culture which comes 
through silence in regard to religion. 

See F. Ernest Johnson article above. 

c. It is in harmony with the principles 
of religious liberty and of the separation 
of church and state. 

“The principle of the separation of 
church and state means just what the 
phrase implies—that church and state are 
mutually free. It does not mean or imply 
the complete separation of the state from 
religion, or that the state acknowledges 
no God, or that the state is exempt from 
the moral law wherewith God sets the 
bounds of justice for nations as well as 
for individuals.” Luther A. Weigle, 
“Public Education and Religion, Relig- 
ious Education, April-June 1940, p. 71. 
(For amplification of this viewpoint, see 
entire article. ) 

“Historically it was never intended that 
the separation of church and state should 
deprive children and youth of the re- 
sources of religion.” Preliminary State- 
ments submitted to the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy,” 
p. 83. 

See also Paul L. Blakely, S. J., “Relig- 
ious Illiteracy in the Public Schools,” 
America, Feb. 24, 1940, p. 541. 

d. It makes religion an integral part of 
the public school education of children 
and youth instead of a parallel though 
recognized interest, as in the case of 
weekday religious education. 

See Charles C. Josey, “Religious Edu- 
cation in a Democracy,” Journal of Re- 
ligion, January 1938, pp. 19-50. 

3. Questions which are raised in re- 
gard to this proposal. (Questions as to its 
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desirability as compared with other pro- 
posals should be postponed until all the 
proposals have been presented and exam- 
ined.) 

a. Does such a plan threaten the prin- 
ciples of freedom in religion and of vol- 
untary acceptance and support of religion 
which have been the basis of the vitality 
of religion in America? Why do you 
think so? 

Drs. Coe and Hartshorne think it may. 
See George A. Coe, “Shall the State 
Teach Religion?” School and Society, 
Feb. 3, 1940, p. 130, column 2; Hugh 
Hartshorne, “The Real Issues,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
November 1940, p. 16. Dr. Weigle thinks 
it does not. See Luther A. Weigle, “Pub- 
lic Education and Religion,” Religious 
Education, April-June 1940, pp. 67-75. 
See also L. Mann, “Limitations of Pub- 
lic Education—the Jewish View,” Re- 
ligious Education, Vol. XXII, June 1927, 
pp. 587-591. 


b. Could the public schools be trusted 
to teach the religious aspects of history, 
the social sciences, literature, and the 
like? Why do you think so? 

F. Ernest Johnson and Willis A. Sut- 
ton think they could. See articles referred 
to above. Others would raise questions. 
See article by George A. Coe, referred to 
above. 


c. Are the basic differences in religion 
so irreconcilable and so important that 
common teaching of religion is imprac- 
ticable and undesirable? Why do you 
think as you do? 

See George A. Coe, “What Sort of 
Religion?” International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, November 1940, pp. 
13-14; Hugh Hartshorne, “The Real Is- 
sues,” International Journal of Religious 
Education, November 1940, bottom p. 15 
and p. 16; Dean Henry W. Holmes, 
“God in the Public Schools,” Atlantic 
Monthly, July 1940, pp. 99-105. 

d. Will the community support public 
school teachers in the critical discussion 
of religion as of other aspects of our cul- 
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ture? What are the grounds for your 
viewpoint ? 

“To put Him (Jesus Christ) on a par 
with mere men, however great, to treat 
of Him in school as we treat of Moses or 
Aristotle or Lincoln and no more, is not 
merely to be false to religion, it is to be 
false to truth.” William J. McGucken, 
S. J., The Catholic Way in Education, 
p. 15. 

See also F. Ernest Johnson’s article 
(above) and George A. Coe’s article in 
School and Society, Feb. 3, 1940. 

e. Is this proposal fair to minority re- 
ligious or anti-religious groups? Why or 
why not? 

f. Would such a proposal tend to in- 
troduce sectarian controversies into the 
schools? Why or why not? 


C. A third proposal for meeting the sit- 
uation is: Make religion an integral 
part of education through parochial 
or private schools, 

1. What is involved in such a plan? 
See Rev. George Johnson, “The Cath- 
olic Schools in America,” Atlantic 

Monthly, April 1940, pp. 500-505; Wil- 

liam J. McGucken, S. J., The Catholic 

Way in Education, particularly Chapters 

II-VI; Thomas Edward Shields, Philos- 

ophy of Education. While parochial 

schools have been developed most widely 
by the Roman Catholics, there are Jewish 
parochial schools and many Protestant 
parents send their children to private 
schools under church auspices, particu- 
larly on the secondary and college levels. 


2. Why is this plan advocated? On 
what grounds is it advocated as the best 
solution of the problem? 

What modifications or criticisms should 
be made of the following reasons for 
parochial schools? 

a. Those who advocate this plan agree 
with the advocates of proposals A and B 
above in recognizing the importance of 
religion in the general education of chil- 
dren and youth, 

“Schooling that is intended to prepare 
for this kind of living cannot be based on 
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a compromise between what is Christ and 
what is indifferent to Christ. To attempt 
to make children and youth conformable 
to the image of the Saviour by means of 
some occasional religious instruction and 
then teach them the arts and the sciences 
in conformity with the spirit of the world 
is to court failure. It suggests to the im- 
pressionable mind of the child that relig- 
ion does not really matter in the same 
way that other things matter. He does 
not see it entering into the warp and woof 
of life, and unless a man’s religion does 
enter into the warp and woof of life it 
has little more than emotional or pietis- 
tic value.” Rev. George Johnson, “The 
Catholic Schools in America, Alflantic 
Monthly, April 1940, p. 500. 

“The Catholic, of course, stands un- 
equivocally against all secularization of 
education, whether it be in the extreme 
form prevalent in Russia or in the miti- 
gated form here in our country. Educa- 
tion, if it is a life or even a preparation 
for life, must prepare for all of that life. 
For religion enters into every nook and 
cranny of life. . . . Education, then, un- 
less it chooses to neglect a large and the 
most important part of life, must neces- 
sarily include training in religion, both in 
belief and conduct.” William J. McGuck- 
en, S. J., The Catholic Way in Education, 
pp. 14-15. 

b. Those who favor parochial schools 
disagree with the advocates of weekday 
religious education in the latter’s belief 
that the problem can be solved by parallel 
though recognized religious education. 

See quotation from the Reverend 
George Johnson, above. 

c. Advocates of parochial schools dis- 
agree with those who would put religion 
in the public schools (Proposal B) in the 
assumptions of the latter that there are 
common elements in religion that can be 
taught and that religion as a part of cul- 
ture can be taught impartially and criti- 
cally. For them religion never manifests 
itself in general but always in a particu- 
lar grouping with a definite set of beliefs 
and practices. Interpretations of the place 
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of religion in culture are always made 
from a viewpoint and therefore they are 
not willing to turn over even this aspect 
of teaching to those with what seem to 
them untrue beliefs. 

See William J. McGucken, S.J., and 
the Reverend George Johnson, above. 

d. Advocates of parochial schools con- 
sider that the present situation is a denial 
of religious freedom because it makes it 
difficult if not impossible for parents to 
have their children educated under re- 
ligious influences and often compels them, 
because of the cost of parochial schools, 
to submit their children to a Godless, if not 
indeed an anti-religious, education. 

See the Reverend George Johnson, 
“The Catholic Schools in America,” 
Atlantic Monthly, April 1940, pp. 503- 
505; Dan W. Gilbert, “State Education 
Curtails Religious Rights,” America, July 
31, 1937, pp. 393-394; William J. 
McGucken, S.J., The Catholic Way in 
Education, Chapter VI, “Whose is the 
Right to Educate?” 

e. Advocates of parochial schools rec- 
ognize that religious education is more 
than formal instruction. They emphasize 
the influence of the entire atmosphere and 
spirit of the school in all its curricular and 
extra-curricular activities. They believe 
that effective education in religion can 
take place only in a school which is re- 
ligious in purpose and atmosphere. 

See the Reverened George Johnson and 
William J. McGucken, above. 

f. They deny that parochial schools 
are a danger to democracy; but even if 
they were a hindrance, religion is to them 
so important in the education of children 
that they would be willing to risk the 
dangers to our democracy in parochial or 
private schools in the interests of what 
seem to them the more important values 
of religion. 

See the Reverend George Johnson’s ar- 
ticle, p. 503. 

3. Questions in regard to this proposal 
which should be explored. (Discussion of 
its desirability as compared with other 
proposals should be postponed until all 
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of the possibilities have been presented 

and examined. ) 

a. Does effective teaching of religion 
always involve a particular religious in- 
terpretation? Is it inevitably sectarian? 
Why or why not? 

b. Is a school whose dominant purpose 
and atmosphere are religious essential to 
effective religious education? What makes 
you think as you do? 

c. Are religious parents denied religious 
freedom by the present system of tax- 
supported public schools? Why do you 
think so? 

d. Are parochial and other private 
schools a danger to democracy? Why or 
why not? 

D. A fourth proposal for meeting the 
situation is: Concentrate on strength- 
ening the religious education in 
church and synagogue. 

1. What is involved in this proposal? 

a. Those who take this point of view 
consider that the public schools as at pres- 
ent constituted are carrying out their 
function of education for life in a democ- 
racy, and they would join with others in 
the community in seeking to improve and 
strengthen the schools in carrying out 
this responsibility. They believe that re- 
ligious education should be carried on as 
an integral part of a religious and wor- 
shiping group and they would therefore 
concentrate upon developing religious ed- 
ucation as an integral part of religious 
groupings, such as the family, the church 
or synagogue, and allied agencies such as 
the Hebrew and Christian Associations. 

For further amplification of what is 
involved in this proposal, see Charles W. 
Kepner, “The School Challenges the 
Church,” School and Society, Sept. 21, 
1940, pp. 215-219; Harrison S. Elliott, 
“Are Weekday Church Schools the So- 
lution?” International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education, November, 1940. 

b. Some believe that the success of 
this proposal depends upon time during 
the week for religious education as well as 
on the Sabbath or on Sunday, and there- 
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fore, they favor “reduced or dismissed” 
time from the public school for this pur- 
pose. They would ask that public school 
be dismissed an hour earlier on one or 
more days per week in order that the 
churches and synagogues as well as the 
family and community agencies may have 
more time available than under the pres- 
ent school schedule; but they would em- 
phasize that this should be “dismissed” 
time for which the public school would 
not be in any way responsible. 

See the following editorials in The Re- 
constructionist: “The Public School and 
the Religious School,” Vol. III, No. 5, 
April 16, 1937, pp. 4 and 5; “Public 
School Time for Religious Education,” 
Vol. VI, No. 1, Feb. 16, 1940, pp. 4-6; 
“Bringing Religious Instruction to the 
Children of the State,” Vol. VI, No. 14, 
Nov. 15, 1940, pp. 4 and 5. See also “Pub- 
lic School Time for Religious Instruc- 
tion,” Jewish Education, Vol. XII, No. 
3, December, 1940. 

2. Why is this proposal advocated as 
the best attack upon the problem?” 

Which of the following reasons are the 
most important? Which would you 
query? 

a. Those who would emphasize this 
approach agree with the advocates of pa- 
rochial schools in the conviction that re- 
ligious education to be effective cannot 
be education in religion in general but 
has to do with a particular religious ori- 
entation. They are in agreement with the 
advocates of parochial schools also in the 
emphasis of the latter upon the impor- 
tance in religious education of the purpose 
and spirit of the institution in connection 
with which religious education takes place. 

“Religion, like culture itself, is not 
communicated merely by formal processes 
of education, important as these have 
proved to be, but is primarily the result 
of participating in the life of a significant 
group in which religion is a vital con- 
cern.” Preliminary Statements Submitted 
to the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy,” p. 82. 

See also Harrison S. Elliott’s article, 
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referred to above; also Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, “God in Public Education,” At- 
lantic Monthly, July 1940, pp. 101-104. 

b. They disagree with the advocates of 
parochial schools in their contention that 
the general education of children and 
youth should be carried on in schools with 
a definite religious orientation. Those who 
take this approach believe that the func- 
tion of the public schools is to educate in 
democratic living, and in proportion as 
they do this task well do they consider 
them assets rather than liabilities for re- 
ligious education. In the interests of both 
democracy and religion they would oppose 
parochial schools. 

c. The advocates of this proposal be- 
lieve that the plan which is adopted must 
provide both for the right to maintain 
distinctive religious beliefs and for par- 
ticipation in the democratic society of 
which we are a part. They believe that 
to concentrate on church or synagogue, 
religious education, while cooperating 
with those of all the faiths and of no re- 
ligious affiliation in the maintenance of 
public schools, guarantees both sets of 
values. 

d. The advocates of this proposal are 
in agreement with those who question the 
introduction of religion into the public 
schools, particularly in the form of teach- 
ing common beliefs, lest it limit the prin- 
ciples of freedom of religion and of the 
voluntary support of religion. 

3. Questions which need to be explored 
in regard to this proposal. 

a. Are public schools essential to a 
democracy? In other words, do parochial 
schools endanger the interests of democ- 
racy? Why or why not? 

b. Are public schools as at present con- 
stituted and conducted an asset or a lia- 
bility to religious education. Why do you 
think so? 

The concern of the Roman Catholics, 
which is shared by many Protestants and 
Jews, should be given consideration in 
the discussion. See John Wiltbye, “Pub- 
lic Schools Imperil Religion,” America, 
September 26, 1936, pp. 584-585; Paul 
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J. Blakely, S.J., “A Little Flock without 
a Shepherd, or State Education Need not 
be Irreligious,” America, October 17, 
1936, pp. 33-34; Paul L. Blakely, S.J., 
“Religious [Illiteracy in the Public 
Schools,” America, February 24, 1940, p. 
541; William J. McGucken, S.J., The 
Catholic Way in Education, Chapter I. 

c. Is more time in the community 
schedule important for the success of this 
plan? Should “reduced or dismissed” 
time be favored? Why or why not? 

d. Is the integral relationship of reli- 
gious education to a religious grouping of 
a particular faith essential to the effective- 
ness of religious education? Why or why 
not? 

e. How important is the principle of 
voluntary enrollment and commitment in 
the religious education of children and 
youth? 

f. What distinctive functions, if any, 
have the school and the church or syna- 
gogue in the education of children and 
youth? Why do you think so? 


III 


Basic DIFFERENCES AND UNDERLYING 
IssuES FOR FURTHER EXPLORATION 


A. Those who are concerned about the 
problem divide into two groups as to the 
better strategy for religious education at 
the present time: First, those who seek 
to make education in religion an integral 
part of the general education of children 
and youth; and, second, those who would 
concentrate on religious education in con- 
nection with a particular religious faith 
and institution. If a choice had to be made 
between the two, which is the more ef- 
fective and desirable way of attacking 
the problem? Why? 

B. Those who feel the importance of 
making education in religion an integral 
part of general education disagree as to 
the best method. Three different methods 
are being advocated: First, weekday reli- 
gious education on released time or some 
similar arrangement with public school 
recognition and credit; second, education 
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in religion made a part of the public 
school curriculum, either by dealing with 
the religious aspects of culture at the 
places where they naturally belong in 
teaching history, the social sciences, and 
literature, or by teaching the common and 
basic beliefs about God and religion on 
which all faiths agree, or by both of these 
methods; and, third, establishment of 
parochial schools connected with particu- 
lar faiths. If education in religion is to 
be made an integral part of the general 
education of children and youth, which is 
the most effective and desirable method? 
Why? 

C. Those who would concentrate on 
religious education integrally related to 
church or synagogue are divided into two 
groups: First, those who believe that such 
an approach is hindered, if not indeed ren- 
dered ineffective, if children and youth 
are in secular public schools for their gen- 
eral education and who would send their 
children to parochial schools ; and, second, 
those who believe that public schools as at 
present constituted are carrying out their 
true function of education for life in a 
democracy and are an asset rather than 
a liability for religious education, and 
who would send their children to public 
schools and depend upon religious educa- 
tion in connection with the family and the 
church or synagogue for education in re- 
ligion. Which is the more effective and 
desirable procedure? Why? 


IV 
CoMING TO A DECISION 
Keeping in mind the four possibilities 
which have been examined: First, official 
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recognition of religious education in the 
general educational scheme through “re- 
leased” time, credits, and the like ; second, 
inclusion of religion within the program 
and life of the public school; third, mak- 
ing religion an integral part of education 
through parochial or private schools ; and, 
fourth, concentration on strengthening the 
religious education in church and syna- 
gogue, and keeping in mind the discus- 
sion of underlying issues. 

A. What should be the policy and pro- 
gram upon which those who are concerned 
about the religious education of children 
and youth should concentrate at the pres- 
ent time? Why? 

B. If a choice is to be made between 
the four possibilities, which is the most 
effective and desirable? Why? 

C. What relative emphasis should be 
placed upon developing personal religious 
faith and experience as compared with 
appreciation and understanding of relig- 
ion as a part of culture? Why? 

D. If some combination of the possi- 
bilities seems desirable, what combination 
should be advocated? Why? What should 
be the strategy in religious education? 

E. What adjustments in public schools, 
if any, are important for the success of 
the plan agreed upon as best to meet the 
problem? Why? 

Note: In addition to the reading ref- 
erences given in the body of the sylla- 
bus, the discussion of a number of the 
issues at the Buffalo meeting of the Reli- 
gious Education Association will be found 
stimulating and useful. See Religious 
Education, July-September 1940, pp. 173- 
181. 


PART II 
THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Prepared by Stewart G. Cote* 


I. ASSUMPTION: That the prob- 
lem of the place of religion in the educa- 
tional life of American colleges and uni- 
versities can scarcely be understood apart 
from an historical introduction to the pol- 
icies and programs of these institutions: 

1. Consider the relation of the disci- 
plines of religion and education in (a) 
the policies and (b) the programs of the 
colonial colleges. 

What were the prevailing conceptions 
of religion and education and how was 
their interrelation defined? 

What were the elements of strength 
in the colonial pattern? From the view- 
point of educational philosophy? From 
the viewpoint of service to youth and 
society ? 

What its elements of weakness? 

What light does the colonial viewpoint 
throw upon the situation we face today? 

References: Donald G. Tewksbury, the 
Foundations of American Colleges and 
Universities Before the Civil War (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932) ; Charles F. Thwing, 
A History of Higher Education in Amer- 
ica (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1906) ; Robert L. Kelly, The American 
Colleges and the Social Order (New 
York: Macmillan, 1940), Chap. I—III. 

2. Consider the rise of 

a. The “church” college 

b. the independent college 

c. The state institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and their respective definitions of 
policy with reference to the place of re- 
ligion in higher education. 

What contents were imputed to the con- 
cepts “religious” and “secular” in the 


*Chairman of the Program Committee of the 
Religious Education Association. Director 
of the Service Bureau for Intercultural Ed- 
ucation, New York City. 
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course of the development of these types 
of colleges? 

How did they work out the bearing of 
secular and religious interests upon ed- 
ucational policy and program? 

To what extent were midwestern state 
institutions affected by Christian leader- 
ship in defining their charters? Has this 
influence been regarded as an advantage 
or disadvantage to the universities? 

The phrases “partisan in politics” and 
“sectarianism in religion” occur repeated- 
ly in state legislation and court decisions 
on the policy of state universities: the lat- 
ter are to avoid these emphases. Should 
not courses in religion and departments 
of religion which rise above the sectarian 
emphasis be given the same academic 
freedom and educational status as for 
example, departments of political science, 
which rise above partisanship in politics? 

Why has religion declined as a forma- 
tive factor in collegiate policy in America, 
and why have the principles of secularism 
become dominant? Is the trend a satis- 
factory one for schoolmen, for youth? 

References: E. P. Cubberley, Public 
Education in the United States (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934); James 
Henry Newman, The Idea of a Univer- 
sity; Stewart G. Cole, Liberal Education 
in a Democracy (New York: Harpers, 
1940), Chap. I; Thomas C. Hall, The Re- 
ligious Background of American Culture 
(Boston: Little Brown, 1930). 


3. Consider the contemporary patterns 
of procedure in the following types of 
institutions of higher learning: 

a. The so-called “Christian” college 
(Roman Catholic and Protestant types— 
there are no Jewish liberal arts colleges!) 
—multiple types of Protestant policies 
with reference to religion ; 
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b. Independent and state institutions 
with an integral religious program (cur- 
riculum and religious activities ),—Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for example; 

c. Independent and state institutions 
dominantly secular (no religious curricu- 
lum but possibly chapel on Sunday),— 
University of Wisconsin, for example; 
and 

d. State and independent institutions 
with a voluntary religious program (no 
academic credit allowed). Among the 
various university types committed to this 
policy are the following: 

(1) those adopting religion as a uni- 
versity function, to be administered by 
the Dean of the chapel—University of 
Chicago and Princeton University, for ex- 
ample ; 

(2) those adopting religion as a stu- 
dent organization (Christian Association) 
function apart from church control—the 
University of Pittsburgh, for example; 

(3) those adopting religion as a united 
campus-and-church organization function 
on the campus—Cornell University and 
the University of Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample ; and 

(4) those adopting religion as a stu- 
dent-and-church organization function in 
near proximity to the campus—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for example. 

What particular contributions to the 
problem of the relation of religion and 
education does each of these programs at- 
tempt to make? 

What attitudes toward religion are 
youth likely to acquire who are subject 
to these various types of program? 

How freely have institutions of higher 
learning faced up to and adopted a state- 
ment of policy with reference to the prob- 
lem and the place of religion in higher 
education? How clearly have they defined 
the general and more specific objectives 
of collegiate education? 

Where such an action has been taken 
what kind of program has been set up to 
implement the policy? 

Is one of the basic issues facing insti- 
tutions of higher education whether the 
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colleges and universities themselves 
should sponsor religion as an integral 
factor in the educational program, wheth- 
er it should be sponsored by a student- 
faculty voluntary organization, or wheth- 
er it should be sponsored by a campus- 
church voluntary organization? If so, 
what are the relative merits of each of 
these positions? 

References: John Dale Russell, Gen- 
eral Education in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, 38th Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, (1939), 
Pt. II; William J. Haggerty, “Current 
Issues in General Education,” The School 
Review (September, 1938), pp. 497-514. 

4. Where colleges and universities are 
concerned to provide for religion in their 
programs, do they stress chiefly 

a. the acquisition of a knowledge of 
religion or religions, 

b. religious instruction as the faith of 
a particular sect, 

c. the stimulation of a religious way of 
living, 

d. a combination of a, b, and c, or 

e. an identification of the spirit of re- 
ligion with the process of education that 
makes for a functional religious educa- 
tion? 

What are the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each of these view- 
points in a philosophy of liberal educa- 
tion? in introducing youth to religion? 

Are courses in classical languages such 
as biblical Greek and Hebrew to be re- 
garded as religious subjects? What are 
the criteria of religion when applied to a 
particular course of study? What reli- 
gious interests are to be entertained in 
offering a course (or courses) on relig- 
ion? What other interests? 

Does the introduction of independent 
courses in religion or of a separate de- 
partment of religion (suggesting that the 
remainder of the curriculum deals with 
extra-religious subjects) represent the 
most effective way of caring for the reli- 
gious (class-room) interests of youth on 
the campus? Is “something more” desir- 
able by way of relating religion integrally 
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with other subjects and interests? If so, 
what, and how should it be introduced? 


Where colleges and universities have 
chosen to disregard the theme of religion 
in their definition of policy and program, 
do their faculty and students sense any 
particular educational strength or weak- 
ness in the plan? If so, what? 

References: Raymond A. Kent, Higher 
Education in America (New York: Ginn, 
1930); “American College,” Cyclopedia 
of Education (Monroe); “Secularism,” 
“Liberalism,” “Religion,” in Encyclope- 
dia of the Social Sciences; Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI on education, Catholic Ed- 
ucational Review, 28:129-164, March, 
1930; recent issues of the journal, Chris- 
tian Education. 


II. ASSUMPTION: That the current 
critical discussion of the place and pur- 
pose of our colleges and universities in a 
program of education for American de- 
mocracy points to a fundamental weak- 
ness in the prevailing philosophy of high- 
er education: 


1. What is the issue to which Hutchins, 
Gideonse, Wriston, etc., are addressing 
themselves? Is there more than one basic 
issue? Name some of them. 


References: Robert M. Hutchins, The 
Higher Learning in America (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1936) ; Hen- 
ry M. Wriston, The Nature of the Liberal 
College (Appieton-Century, Wisconsin: 
Lawrence College Press, 1937); Harry 
D. Gideonse, The Higher Learning in a 
Democracy (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1937); William H. Kilpatrick 
(Editor), The Educational Frontier 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1933) ; 
M. G. Fraser, The College of the Future 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937) ; Ernest H. Wilkins, The College 
and Society (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1932); 38th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Advancement of 
Education, Pt. II, 1939. 

Are our college programs dominated 
too much by the scientists (or sciences) ? 
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Has the principle of “the individualiza- 
tion of the student” become an occasion 
for educational license? 

Are we stressing utilitarian and voca- 
tional purposes too freely in general ed- 
ucation ? 

References: Mortimer J. Adler, “God 
and the Professors,” Proceedings, Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, 1940; see also Adler’s articles in 
The Commonweal, April 14, 1939, Octo- 
ber 13, 1939, April 5, 1940, and April 26, 
1940 issues ; Thomas E. Shields, Philoso- 
phy of Education (Washington : Catholic 
Education Press, 1921) ; William J. Mc- 
Gucken, The Catholic Way of Education 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1938); Robert M. 
Hutchins, op. cit. 


2. What is the effect of a closely de- 
partmentalized definition of the disciplines 
entering into a collegiate curriculum upon 
the administrative conception of the place 
of religion in a college program, upon the 
teacher’s definition of his role in the class- 
room and on the campus, and upon the 
student’s education and his religious 
worldview ? 

Has there been a disposition on the part 
of educators to disregard the primacy of 
human values in liberal education? 

What, if any, is the genius of the lib- 
eral arts college? 

If higher education requires philo- 
sophical reorientation, what frames of 
reference are being presented by various 
types of colleges? 

References: Harry D. Gideonse, The 
Preparation and In-Service Training of 
College Teachers, edited by William S. 
Gray (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), p. 74 ff.; William Adams 
Brown, The Case for Theology in the 
University (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938); Frank H. Knight, 
“Theology and Education,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1939, pp. 
649-679; Homer P. Rainey, “Education 
for the Common Life,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, October 1938, pp. 
231-36, John Dale Russell, op. cit. 
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3. To what extent should the American 
college be guided by the classical traditions 
of our institutions of higher learning in 
redefining a plan for higher education? 

To what extent by the basic needs of 
human personality, of American citizen- 
ship, of world mindedness, of the demo- 
cratic way of life? 

Are there other sources of guidance to 
consider in shaping educational policy ? 

What has the field of philosophy to 
offer, and of philosophy of education in 
particular ? 

References: Charles Hartshorne, Be- 
yond Humanism (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 
1937); Robert Ulich, Fundamentals of 
Democratic Education (New York: 
American Book, 1940); I. B. Berkson, 
Preface to an Educational Philosophy 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940) ; John S. Brubacher, Modern Phil- 
osophies of Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939); Stewart G. Cole, 
op. cit., Chaps. IV-IX. 


4, From the viewpoint of a philosophy 
of higher education, what place should 
religion occupy in a college program? 

Is religion to be regarded as 

a. a special type of personal activity, 
such as a set of rituals or ceremonies ; 

b. a “way of life” for an ethnic group; 
the democratic way of life, for example; 

c. a pietistic interest such as the mystic 
cultivates ; 

d. a reflective attitude as engendered 
by the scholar ; 

e. participation in a cult or sect as 
represented by the various churches ; 

f. a world view, determined by phil- 
osophic insight ; 

g. a code of beliefs, regarded as doc- 
trinally authoritative; or what? 

Is there any one right answer to this 
question? If so, what is it, and what is 
its sanction? 

Are there advantages in the practice of 
religious pluralism in American institu- 
tions of higher education? 

May religious pluralism easily become a 
symptom of a general policy of social 
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drift rather than of critical and respon- 
sible planning in education? 

References: Edwin A. Burtt, Types of 
Religious Philosophy (New York: 
Harpers, 1939) ; Mortimer J. Adler, op. 
cit.; Robert M. Hutchins, op. cit. 


5. If the field of religion is human val- 
ues and the cultivation of high-minded at- 
titudes toward such values, then what 
values? What scale of values? What 
sanction for such values? How are they 
“bound together (religio)” ? 

What relation does religion bear to 
science, esthetics, democracy, individual- 
ism, philosophy, and particular religions 
(faiths)? In brief, to the various offer- 
ings of the college curriculum? 

What position should a program of re- 
ligion take in relation to the questions of 
academic freedom for faculty and stu- 
dents, to pressure groups active on the 
campus and in alumni circles, to all anti- 
democratic practices, to professionalized 
athletics, to controversial social, political 
and economic questions? 

Can the philosophic interests of edu- 
cators in religious values and the view- 
point and program of organized faiths be 
reconciled? How? If not, what pattern 
of religion may and should colleges 
adopt? 

References: John Dewey, A Common 
Faith (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934); Edward Scribner Ames, 
Religion (New York: Holt, 1929) ; Stew- 
art G. Cole, op. cit., Chap. VIII; John S. 
Brubacher, op. cit., Chap. XIII; Julius 
S. Bixler, Religion for Free Minds (New 
York: Harpers, 1939). 


6. Has the religion of the churches de- 
clined as a substantial and controlling 
force in church college activities? If so, 
why? In church college program? If so, 
why? 

What social and educational conse- 
quences have followed upon these changes 
on the college campus? 

What are the prevailing expressions of 
the religious impulse in our institutions 
of higher learning? 
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How do college teachers conceive re- 
ligion and what steps do they take to con- 
vey these viewpoints to students? 

When is a college teacher acting reli- 
giously and when secularly in carrying 
out his collegiate responsibilities? When 
a student? When the administration, in- 
cluding the Board of Trustees? 

What personal problems does the cur- 
rent confused situation concerning the 
place of religion in college life raise for 
students ? 

Reference: Lincoln B. Hale, From 
School to College (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939). 


7. What experiments are you familiar 
with that are making a direct and creative 
effort to meet the problem of the place of 
religion in the educational program of 
American colleges and universities ? With 
what outcomes? 

Note: Please send comments, criti- 
cisms, proceedings of seminars and con- 
ferences in which this subject is dis- 
cussed, and notes on any other relative 
materials, to Stewart G. Cole, Chairman, 
Program Committee, Religious Education 
Associataion, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


RELIGION AT ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Establishing the Foundations of Modern Religious Thinking for Undergraduates 
A. TRowsBrincE, Jr.* 


HROUGHOUT the nation, the 

teaching of religion in the universi- 
ties and colleges is in acknowledged con- 
fusion of purposes, content of courses, 
and method of teaching. This is a reflec- 
tion of the very confusion in Christen- 
dom. Our citizens are confused. Home 
training is often inadequate. Many par- 
ents do not know what to believe. Young 
married people especially need something 
more than they have had, to interpret 
their motives beyond marriage. 

In teaching religion, Rollins College 
has special advantages over some other 
colleges, in that Rollins is interdenomina- 
tional, coeducational, democratic, and 
small. Its faculty is free to select mate- 
rial for the content of its courses. Its at- 
mosphere is informal, friendly, and per- 
sonal. Its two-hour periods, five times a 
week, allow for much more thorough 
work than if the class met only three 
hours a week. Small classes lend them- 
selves to much good reading, daily dis- 


*Associate Professor of Religion and Ethics, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 


cussion, practice in thinking out loud, and 
in writing up one’s insights for criticism 
in private interviews with the teachers. 

Such a method differs profoundly from 
large lectures, in which the professor tells 
the students what to think, and often 
knows little if anything about what goes 
on in the minds of individual students. 

At Rollins, the professor becomes both 
audience and critic, while the student pre- 
pares his own lectures after much reading 
and daily “thrashing it out” before a very 
mixed audience, in class. The teacher acts 
as a sort of chairman of the discussion, 
putting critical questions, drawing out 
comments from the more hesitant stu- 
dents, and assigning good reading when 
the questions demand research or clarifi- 
cation. As guide, counselor, and friend, 
the professor can watch his students grow 
in insight, information, interest and ap- 
preciation from day to day, term to term, 
and is able to treat students according to 
their individual needs, background, and 
capacities. 

Rollins College aims in its curriculum 
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to achieve a synthesis in education, that 
students may perceive interrelatedness be- 
tween all branches of learning. 

In this achievement, the religious ap- 
proach is frankly liberal, broadly tolerant 
and consecrated to the truth according to 
the finest of the modern scientific and re- 
ligious insights. 

The following brief paragraphs illus- 
trate the framework within which the 
teaching of religion is organized at Rol- 
lins : 

Whether we like it or not, 1939 finds 
us in the midst of a modern reformation 
“so significant,” as Cannon Raven of 
England recently said, “that it will make 
the old Reformation look like child’s 
play.” 

Religion is very much “in the making” 
today as it has always been. We are deal- 
ing with a “new heaven” and a “new 
earth,” unknown to the writers of the 
Old Testament or the New, but known to 
any wide-awake student of today. 

The new heaven is the new universe 
around us of the modern astronomer, 
which shatters the old three-storied world 
of heaven “up there,” earth “here below,” 
and hell “down there,” replacing it with 
a universe so vast, so awe inspiring, so 
wonderful that we have more reason than 
ever before to say: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” 

The “new earth” is the earth-story 
written in the geologist’s interpretative 
note book. A new Genesis is in the mak- 
ing, each year adding its fresh chapters, 
refining its first rough drafts. The Gene- 
sis story has always been in the making, 
for there were countless stories of Gene- 
sis long before the Biblical story was 
written, This New Genesis is framed by 
the geologist’s time-table, measured in 
hundreds of millions of years through 
which the march of time brought forth on 
earth the species we now represent. The 
geologist, aided by the biologist, discov- 
ers and interprets the “Footprints in the 
sands of time,” revealing the incredible 
drama of life emerging on earth out of 
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the white hot gases of the sun-star, even- 
tually achieving the emergence of human 
personality. 

These new writings are sacred writ- 
ings, for they deal with sacred ideas, and 
with the destiny of man on earth. These 
new writings are new additions to the 
Biblia, or Books, or Library of Religion. 
The old rigid line separating the sacred 
from the secular is dissolving, as modern 
man finds he is actually dealing with a 
universe, not a multiverse, and the reve- 
lations of science, and its descriptions of 
the forces and energies of life at work, 
form the basis upon which a trustworthy 
interpretation of the life of man on earth 
can be made. We now have a reasonably 
trustworthy framework of reference. 

Modern colleges and universities are 
already teaching this new Genesis, 
whether they know it or not. Many col- 
leges teach it as a patchwork quilt, a mat- 
ter of credits for isolated courses, having 
no continuity or religious implication. 
To many students, such an educational 
hodge-podge is like a picture puzzle 
which has not been put together to “show 
what it’s all about.” 


If the colleges but sensed their oppor- 
tunity, they would see to it that what they 
are already teaching should be so coordi- 
nated and taught as to give a student an 
acceptable, authentic religious ground- 
work against which to interpret all his 
other subjects. Such a student would “ac- 
cept” the modern astronomer’s universe; 
the geologist’s time-table; the evolution- 
ist’s story of the path of life through the 
ages; the anthropologist’s record of the 
advent of man; the archeologist’s record 
of man’s awakening; the historian’s 
knowledge of man’s adventure of ideas 
through the ages, since primitive times. 

Even given this framework, it is too 
much to expect that the student could give 
adequate interpretation to the whole, 
without some special courses in religion 
which will give meaning and interpreta- 
tion to these several fields of learning, to 
help students establish their religious 
identity, their values and life purposes 
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which will be adequate in view of such a 
modern framework. 

If the colleges do not provide such a 
correlation and interpretation, they will 
send forth their students in complete re- 
ligious illiteracy, great moral confusion, 
even with a sense of futility and irre- 
sponsibility, ready to “take what they can 
get” out of life. 

Having passed through such a corre- 
lation or coordination and interpretation, 
an alert student finds the religious over- 
tones very significant : 

1. Fundamentalism ceases to be a 
problem. Students will know when and 
how the scriptures were gathered to- 
gether, and will learn to read them with 
discernment, as Jesus did. 

2. Science and religion will no longer 
be antagonists, but will supplement each 
other. How can the sciences give mean- 
ing and interpretation when the scientist 
frankly admits that religion is not his 
field? How can religion give any satis- 
factory or meaningful interpretation un- 
less it builds such interpretation on mod- 
ern scientific insights into the nature of 
the laws and processes of life? 

3. Genesis vs. geology ceases to be a 
problem. Students will become familiar 
with both records, and will keep them 
both, though in their proper places, one 
as poetry and allegory, based on a prim- 
itive knowledge of the universe, and the 
other as the modern impressive and per- 
suasive evidence for a new framework 
for Genesis. 

Evolution will be acknowledged, not as 
a force, but as a description of a path of 
life through the ages. The methods of 
creative evolution are God’s methods of 
Creation. 

4. Religion becomes more central, not 
less, with this new orientation, for what 
is more important today than to discover 
meaning, values and clear life purposes, 
to find out what is worth “tying up to” 
(re-ligare) in one’s short life cycle? 

5. God ceases to be a whitebearded fig- 
ure up in the sky, a peevish old gentle- 
man easily moved to anger, who can be 


bought off with incantations and offer- 
ings, and becomes far more majestic and 
worthy of man’s worship than ever. God 
does not disappear in cosmic mists or 
mere electrons as at first it would seem, 
for lo, he is there in the midst of them, 
and the thoughtful student finds that out. 

In this new universe, instead of finding 
no place for God in one’s thinking, the 
student discovers that without the God- 
hypothesis this world and the human 
mind do not make sense. A student has 
far more reason than ever before to see 
in the manifestations of life energy in 
nature the meaning of God as our Cre- 
ator who causes us to be; our Lawgiver 
who sustains life forms, and whose laws 
demand obedience, hence our just judge; 
God as the essence of life, the heart of all 
existence, who manifests his Person in all 
nature but most wonderfully in human 
nature; whose laws of life are the laws 
of nature, whose creative methods are the 
methods of creative evolution. 

The new heavenly Father is more won- 
derful by far than the former, for we 
know more about him. His nature is 
known to us through his works. His lov- 
ing kindness and care and tender mercies 
are shown to us daily in the marvelous 
care of our bodies, in our growth, matur- 
ing, healing, reproduction, regeneration, 
consciousness, sleep, awaking, digestion— 
all are in his hands. We do little or almost 
nothing about these other than obey the 
laws which condition life. 

Indwelling, invisible, spiritual, of the 
nature of living mind, caring, urging us 
to life in abundance, sustaining our every 
living breath by agencies and forces not 
our own, we surely find ourselves living 
and moving and having our being in him, 
our maker, our heavenly creator and 
father, the eternal one, the central mean- 
ing of this vast cosmos. 

From now on, this cosmos, a God- 
centered universe, begins to make un- 
common sense to the modern student. 

6. Man is clearly a cosmic being, who 
can be understood only in terms of his 
relationship to the universe, out of which 
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he has come, which sustains his very be- 
ing, and back into which he will some 
day be absorbed. 

Man is a world-child, a son of old 
Mother Earth, ever taking nourishment 
from her body. 

Just what God’s ultimate will is, man 
does not know, but it looks as if God’s 
plan is to bring forth on earth organic 
Life, evolving from the inorganic gases 
of the once lifeless planet’s surface, that it 
develop from very simple minute begin- 
nings into very complex organisms, that 
it evolve from elementary animal behav- 
ior to the amazing achievements of mind 
directing behavior, the human mind now 
capable of expressing inner spiritual re- 
finements, the culture and enrichment of 
what we can best call personality. Mind 
seems to be in the making. Man seems to 
be God’s purpose for man—to live well, 
to serve the on-going earth-story which 
is God’s drama, to add our bit to the on- 
going of the race experience. The pur- 
pose of life is Life—to live well and fully 
or abundantly, liberating others to this 
freedom so to live, and by thus liberat- 
ing life, serving our Creator. 

Man thus sees himself as a sample of 
the universe, a young, undeveloped im- 
mature child of God, a reflection of God’s 
mind in small part, as a child growing up 
into the wisdom and fullness of his 
father. 

Man at his best finds himself a willing 
servant of higher values, truth, beauty, 
goodness, justice, freedom, health, sanity, 
for no other reason than that he likes to, 
he prefers to, he sees no more meaningful 
reason for living than to serve life. 

Man always finds himself a responsible 
son of God—doomed to suffer the conse- 
quences of his behavior, for good or evil. 
He is doomed to suffer even the cruelty 
of the behavior of others, and there is no 
guarantee against suffering or even death 
at the hands of one’s adversaries. The 
saints and prophets have ever been stoned 
or crucified. God seems to be in no hurry, 
and moral behavior must wait on man’s 
voluntariness, for moral behavior must be 
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free to be moral. God the sustainer of the 
physical laws by not suspending them, 
ever, is likewise the sustainer of the 
moral law, by not interfering in it! If he 
did, we would no longer be human, or 
moral beings. 

Many so-called Christians and deeply 
religious persons, have never really ac- 
cepted this God of the moral law, for 
their prayers of petition still appeal to 
God for some supernatural act which will 
interfere, to remove from man the un- 
happy consequences of his behavior. 

Many prayers still urge God to sus- 
pend the working of his natural laws for 
the benefit of the one who prays. 

Man did not invent this God of the 
natural law or of the moral law, he dis- 
covered him! At his peril does modern 
man ignore the moral law, for to ignore 
or disobey it reaps a terrible harvest of 
hate and destruction, as is so tragically 
clear in our present world. The wages of 
sin are death. He who makes war with 
the sword will die with the sword. No 
moral teachers saw these more clearly 
than the later prophets of Israel, and then 
the leader of them all, Jesus the spiritual 
genius. 

7. Prayer now becomes more central 
than ever, but it ceases to be petition, in 
order to cultivate the prayers of silent 
meditation and reflection, the prayers of 
confession, communion and consecration, 
or in other moods, prayers of adoration 
and thanksgiving, or prayers of affirma- 
tion. At times, we need prayers of analy- 
sis, diagnosis, even research—to get at 
the truth of what is causing the suffering, 
and from then on we shall have a reason- 
able chance to become free. Whatever we 
do in prayer, as a follow-up of prayer we 
must now fulfill the conditions which 
make possible that for which we pray, be 
it peace, health, or happiness. When we 
do fulfill those demands, then is our 
prayer answered. We have good reason 
to feel that God helps those who help 
themselves, and we feel that that is the 
way it ought to be. 

8. Jesus becomes more central than 
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ever, as our master of teachers and 
teacher of masters. But for life, Jesus 
tells us more than any other figure in 
history about our relationship to God, to 
others and to ourselves. His outlook on 
life, His sensitive interpretation and un- 
derstanding is at the heart of mental and 
spiritual health. Modern psychiatry sus- 
tains this. 

9. The church can and will be served 
well by this modern college-trained gen- 
eration, provided it fulfills its modern 
destiny as an Ecclesia, or assembly for 
the community, giving by its ministry 
prophetic interpretation of life’s pur- 
poses, cultural patterns of artistic expres- 
sion, religious schooling and instruction 
and the blessed ministry of healing and 
comfort to the sick, the bruised and heav- 
ily burdened. 

If modern churches do not keep pace 
with the learning of the universities, they 
will lose this modern generation of youth, 
who will find only conflict and emotional 
disturbances in following an out-worn 
framework which does not make sense in 
view of what they now know about the 
universe, the earth, and man’s relation- 
ship to his past, and to God. 

So, the colleges and universities may 
become great centers for the culture of 
modern religious thinking. Their equip- 
ment is already set up. The framework is 
already there, often hidden in the midst 
of an elaborate offering of courses. These 
courses may need to be supplemented by 
certain courses which will give the spe- 
cifically religious information necessary 
for a student to establish his own accept- 
able religious outlook in modern terms. 


The tragedy is that: 

1. Many colleges do not realize what a 
large number of the courses they already 
teach are significant for religion. These 
courses are usually taught without refer- 
ence to other courses, and often without 
any suggestion of religious significance. 

2. Many educators are still suspicious 
about so-called religious courses, as if 
they would bring in ideas totally incom- 
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patible with other academic studies. 
Hence they fight shy of religion. Such 
men are often fighting their own child- 
ish prejudices, projecting into modern 
religion what is not there, but they pro- 
ject the very things from which they in 
their youth revolted. 

3. Many educators are over-sensitive 
to the antagonisms likely to be stirred up 
among parents, alumni or trustees, not 
realizing how many hundreds of parents 
and alumni would rise up and call him 
blessed who puts in an intelligent, up-to- 
date department of religion. 

4. Some educators are blocked by state 
legislation, and are timid about fighting 
to effect a change in that legislation. 

5. Some colleges teach very limited 
courses on the Old Testament, the life of 
Jesus, and church history, and are quite 
unhappy about the ineffectiveness of such 
courses. There seems to be so little tieup 
with life, or the world of affairs. 

6. Many colleges make not even a ges- 
ture towards religion, teaching about 
everything else, but leaving this greatest 
of all subjects to the local campus Chris- 
tian Associations and the young peoples’ 
societies of the local churches, who often 
do fine work, but are by their limited time 
schedule and equipment totally inade- 
quate to do what we have in mind for 
thoroughly effective work in religious edu- 
cation. 

7. Whenever students are exposed to 
this modern teaching, there is an imme- 
diate and growing enthusiasm among 
them. They stand amazed and a bit angry 
that they were never brought up to think 
in these terms. They wish every student 
in America could be so trained—but in 
talking to their many friends, it seems 
that very few have had such training. 

It is time we did something about it! 
The field is ripe for the harvest, but the 
laborers are few. The books and the ma- 
terial are available. The teachers and the 
courses are not. Much can be done with 
little addition to the courses already being 
taught. Sometimes new courses will have 
to be added, new men added to the fac- 
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ulty who can and want to teach such 
religious courses. 

The following program of foundations 
of religion should be a minimum provi- 
sion in any modern alert college of liberal 
arts and sciences. It is not important just 
how the following material be organized 
on each campus, for each college will have 
its own administrative problems and dif- 
ferent methods of teaching. But some- 
how this new framework of reference 
might be presented as a coordinated cur- 
riculum study, and taught, if possible, by 
sincerely religious men. 


I. If possible, in the first two years: 

A. The astronomer’s universe. 

B. The geologist’s record of the rocks. 

C. The biologist’s path of life through 
the ages. 

D. The anthropologist’s insights into 
man’s origins and relationships. 

E. The archaeologist’s record of man’s 
awakening. 

F. The historian’s tale of the adven- 
ture of ideas from primitive times. 


II. Specific (voluntary) courses in Re- 
ligion : 

A. The religious beliefs and practices 
of early man. 

B. The Old Testament record of the 
evolution of religious ideas from primi- 
tive times to the later refinements of the 
prophets. 
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C. The life and teaching of Jesus. 

D. The aftermath—Paul and the early 
church. 

E. Readings in religion for those who 
want to go further into more advanced 
books, according to their need and inter- 
est. 

F. A comparative study of religions. 

G. Psychology and religion, a course 
in mental hygiene, to show the relation- 
ship of a clear religious perspective to 
mental and physical health. Also to show 
how the insights of psychology act as a 
check on false religious emphases. 

H. The philosophy of religion, to show 
the relation of religious thinking to the 
disciplines of philosophic thinking. 

I. Applied Christianity, or religion and 
social problems of today. This could in- 
clude religion in the home, in one’s per- 
sonal life, the teaching of religion to chil- 
dren, religion and the economic world. 


The Rollins College curriculum offers 
many courses, within which such a frame- 
work is available to the keen student. 

When a student says: “Gee, my chem- 
istry is becoming fascinating because of 
this course in religion,” then do we feel 
that we are on the right track. 

Or when another says: “This course in 
applied Christianity fits in perfectly with 
my course in sociology,” then do we know 
that to that student, education is one, and 
religion is the interpreter. 
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STUDENT INTEREST IN THE CHURCH 


Paut B. 


i A dynamic society where most social 

institutions find necessary a continuous 
reorientation to their social milieu, the 
security and vitality of an institution are 
strongly conditioned upon its ability to 
retain the loyalty and enthusiasm of its 
members. The church in particular de- 
pends upon the purely voluntary support 
of individual members of the community 
for its survival. Since college students 
constitute a potentially influential segment 
of the community, a study of student par- 
ticipation in the program and activities 
of the church may be significant as a pos- 
sible indication of future tendencies. 

A comprehensive questionnaire was 
submitted to a presumably representative 
group of students’ at a mid-western state 
university in the spring of 1939. It was 
administered in the classrooms, where 300 
anonymous responses were secured, with 
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bership, about the same proportion as they 
report for their male parents and some- 
what less than the figure reported for their 
female parents. Church membership, 
however, is not in itself an adequate index 
of present interest, since this membership 
frequently has arisen from the initiative 
of the parents or other parties, and may 
indicate little about the sentiments of the 
student himself. 

Neither is attendance at church services 
a perfect measure, since it may not be an 
accurate index of “psychological participa- 
tion,”—may not indicate one’s covert feel- 
ing states, reveal why one attends, or the 
intensity of one’s identification or sense 
of “one-ness” with the church and its 
program. Yet attendance is an objectively 
measurable indication of interest and par- 
ticipation. According to the reports of 
the informants (Tables IT and III), about 


Taste I 
Church Membership Information 


Church Member 
yes no ? no answer 
num- per- num- per- num- per- num- per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
_ Students 205 68 67 22 10 3 18 6 
Male parents 206 69 62 21 10 3 22 7 
Female parents 245 82 38 13 5 2 12 + 


nearly every subject responding. The data 
for this paper are taken from the section 
of the questionnaire which considered 
participation of these 300 students in the 
program of the church. 

Table I shows that approximately two- 
thirds of the students claim church mem- 


*Department of Sociology, Duke University. 

1. Distribution of sample by sex, denominational 
preference, and major field of study corre- 
sponds very closely with official figures for the 
entire university. 


as many students as parents attend church 
services with some regularity (three or 
more services per month). It is possible, 
however, that since the attitudes of most 
of the informants seem to be generally 
favorable to the church,” and since a great 
majority indicate a belief that most intelli- 


2. The responses in that section of the ques- 
tionnaire which considered attitudes of a rather 
stereotyped sort towards Christianity and the 
church were preponderantly favorable, with 
little evidence of bitterness or rancor, 
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gent adults are “favorable to Christian- 
ity,” there may be a tendency to ex- 
aggerate frequency of church attendance. 

Perhaps one of the significant consider- 
ations is whether students “drop out” of 
church, and when. Table IV shows both 
those who claim to have “dropped out” of 
church, and those who, not having at- 
tended from early childhood, have since 
begun to attend. A total of 104 claim to 
have “dropped out,” while only 28 claim 
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tions of the religious background of this 
group may be found in Table V. A com- 
parison of the reported church attendance 
of the parents of students who “drop out” 
with the reported attendance of the parents 
of those who claim to attend regularly 
suports the familiar allegation that parents 
who do not attend church regularly them- 
selves are more likely to see their children 
“drop out” as they grow older. And yet 
it appears that the parents of many of this 


TABLE II 
Church Attendance 

number Services attended per month 
of 0 1-2 3-4 6-10 12-20 Total 
replies no. % no. % no. % no. % no. BE GW 
Students 289 63 22 71 25 85 29 54 19 16 5 100 
Male parents 230 100 
Female parents 248 38 15 41 17 92 37 62 25 15 6 100 


to have “started in.” It seems highly sig- 
nificant that, if these data are at all 
reliable, the church seems to lose many 
and gain few supporters among college 
students after they have reached an age 
when they presumably begin to think for 


group are quite regular in their attend- 
ance, and that a considerable number of 
students whose parents are loyal support- 
ers of the church are deserting the faith, 
or at least the church, of their fathers. 
Of particular interest is the fact that 


Tas_e III 
Paired-Comparisons of Reported Attendance of Students and Parents 


Student claims to attend 


more less 
often often same 
number than than as Total 
of num- per- num- per- num- per- _per- 
4 replies ber cent ber cent ber cent cent 
“a Male parent 230 86 37 67 29 77 34 100 
Female parent 242 62 25 101 42 79 33 100 
Total 472 148 31 168 36 156 33 100 


themselves. While 65 informants report 
“dropping out” at some time after reach- 
ing the second year of high school, only 
nine report “starting in.” Some indica- 


3. Of the 300 informants, 85 per cent replied that 
most intelligent adults are “favorable to Chris- 
tianity,” 11 per cent replied, “indifferent to 
Christianity,” and four per cent replied, “un- 
favorable to Christianity.” 


the greatest number seem to leave the 
church, not after exposure to the “atheistic 
college professors” around whose necks 
many a theologian is itching to hang the 
proverbial millstone, but during high 
school and very early in college, before 
college influences have had any appreciable 
length of time over which to operate. A 
majority of the 35 who claim to have 
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STUDENT INTEREST IN THE CHURCH 


“dropped out” during the Freshman year 
in college indicate that this occured at the 
beginning or very early in the school year 
—‘“when I first came to college,” “at the 
beginning of my Freshman year,”—and 
similar comments. It appears that most 
of this desertion of the church occurs not 
as a result of exposure to Biology, Phil- 
osophy, Sociology, or other allegedly dis- 
orientating courses in college, but occurs 
at some earlier period. 

This is supported by a similar conclu- 
sion by Van Tuyl.* After extensive case 
studies of changes in religious beliefs of 
college students, she reports that in ap- 


4. Van Tuyl, Mary C., “Where Do College 


Students Lose Religion?” Religious Educa- 
tion, 33: 10-30 (March, 1939). 
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proximately 75 per cent of her cases, 
important changes in religious beliefs, 
usually a rejection of traditional doctrines, 
either occur in high school or not at all— 
that is, if their beliefs change at all, the 
changes begin in high school; however, 
she reports that church attendance fre- 
quently continues for a considerable period 
after these changes, and may not stop at 
all. Therefore, the peak of “dropping 
out” shown in this study as being at the 
very beginning of college agrees with Van 
Tuyl’s conclusion that many, having re- 
jected traditional beliefs, continue attend- 
ing until a change of environment enables 
them to “drop out” quietly. The “destruc- 
tive influences” of which we are per- 


Tasie IV 
Changes in Church Attendance* 


Scholastic position at time of change 


pre- gr. gr. gr. 

Specific change** sch. 1-6 7-9 10-12 Fr. So. Jr. Sr. Total 
Started to attend 6 6 0 5 2 O x. = 21 

Adjusted figure*** 2 O 1.5 1.84 22.34 

Adjusted figure 0 184 5.84 
Ceased attending 7 a 104 

Adjusted figure 0 5 14 40 35 816 45 0 106.66 
“Almost” ceased 0 0 3 4 28 

Adjusted figure 7 12 45 3 1.84 31.34 


*Includes those students who claim to have altered their previous religious behavior 
by either starting or ceasing their church attendance. 


**Definition of categories : 
“Started to attend” — 


those who report that they formerly did not attend regularly, 


but now attend two or more services per month. 
“ ‘Almost’ started”—as above, but report less than two services per month. 
“Ceased attending”—those who report that they formerly attended regularly, but 
have since ceased, and do not report as many as two services per month. 


“*Almost’ ceased”—as 


above, but report two or more services per month (prob- 


ably indicating a reduced frequency of attendance). 

***Adjusted by adding 1/6, 3/6, and 5/6 to figures in Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior columns respectively, to compensate for the distribution of the sample (100 
of each class) and the fact that the questionnaires were given at the mid-point of 
the academic year; hence expresses the number who, if these tendencies be con- 
tinued, will have made changes by the time of graduation. 
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ennially reminded appear to be less 
operative at college than at home in the 
very shadow of the church. 

It is, of course, not to be inferred that 
doctrinal conflict is the source of all dif- 
ficulty. Many students know little and 
care even less about the doctrines of the 
church. In some instances the original 
reasons for attending are of a transitory 
or superficial nature, e.g., personal ad- 
miration for the Sunday school teacher, 
desire to play on the Sunday school 
basketball team, or because one’s “gang” 
attends. Other significant factors may in- 
clude: (1) release from parental com- 
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several factors. 

It is evident, then, that among the 
students of the university covered by this 
study, and very possibly at many other 
schools as well, the church appears to have 
lost several times as many followers as it 
has gained. Furthermore, the respon- 
sibility for this desertion of the church 
seems to rest less with the college than 
with the church and home, those institu- 
tions upon which falls the task of in- 
culcating in the heart of the child whatever 
religious beliefs and ideals he is to possess. 
It appears that frequently the intellectual 
criticism to which religious beliefs and 


TABLE V 
Reported Attendance at Religious Services of the Parents of 104 Students Who 
Claim to Have Ceased Attending Regularly, and of the Parents of 155 
Students Who Claim to Attend Regularly 


number 
of 0 
replies no. % 
Parents of Students 
who have ceased— 


Male parent 85 39 46 

Female parent 86 25 29 
Parents of Students 

who attend— 

Male parent 


Female Parent 18 £6. 7 


pulsion; (2) inadequate or negative 
religious conditioning in the home;° (3) 
pressure of expanding interests of the 
maturing adolescent; (4) alleged failure 
of the church properly to consider the 
social needs and problems of modern 
society.” And yet it appears that in some 
cases doctrinal confusion is the major 
source of difficulty, and in a great many 
others doctrinal uncertainty seems to ac- 
company the operation of the above 


5. This may include the “Godless” home, the 
“indifferent” home, and the well-meaning but 
misguided efforts of those who present so 
unappealing a picture of religion that attitudes 
of indifference or distaste are developed. 

6. See Horton, Paul B., “Social Orientation of 
The Church,” Sociology and Social Research, 

Vol. xxiv, May, 1940, pages 423-432, for a study 

of student views on this matter. 


Services attended per ‘month 
1-2 3-4 6-10 12-20 Total 


no. % no. % no. % no. BW %G 


17 20 21 25 8 9 0 0O 100 
13 11 52 42 35 28 5 4 100 

9 7 4. 


institutions are often subjected in college 
seems “destructive” because it may only 
make articulate those dormant heresies 
and vague dissatisfactions which are 
already confusing the student. It may 
awaken and lend intellectual penetration 
to the questions, doubts, and uncertainties 
which, all too frequently, through the 
complacent dogmatism and _ intellectual 


inertia of many ministers and Sunday 


school teachers, have been driven into 
hibernation.’ 

It seems that the task of the church 
is to give to its youth a religious structure 


7. See Van Tuyl, op. cit., for case studies which 
testify to the woeful inadequacy of the peremp- 
tory “counselling” which youth often receives 
when seeking the resolution of doubts and 
conflicts, 
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that will be less susceptible to repudiation 
under the impact of increasing knowledge. 
If the student, and especially the student 
who is possessed of unusual keenness and 
penetration, is to retain his religious be- 
liefs without violating his sense of in- 
tellectual honesty, he must acquire a 
religious philosophy that is intellectually 
defensible. “Faith” must not consist of a 
process of self-discipline in which one 
attempts to hypnotize himself into believ- 
ing what he honestly does not believe. 
Doctrinal systems may need to be restated 
in terms which will not appear to contra- 
dict scientific knowledge. This restate- 
ment need not imply a relaxation of 
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“convictions”; it would rather seek to 
make one’s “convictions” more secure. It 
may not necessarily demand the liberaliza- 
tion of most doctrines; it does demand 
that in their statement and interpretation 
there be no appeal to an outmoded 
epistemology, and no confusion of cher- 
ished beliefs with objectively verifiable 
facts, or of the traditional with the eternal. 
And any express or implied hostility be- 
tween science and religion, or between 
the theologian and the academician, must 
be resolved through a dispassionate recog- 
nition of their respective frames of 
reference. 


SPIRITUAL OUTREACH OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


BERNARD E. MELAND* 


E HAVE heard much, during re- 

cent months, concerning the need of 
defining first principles in the liberal arts 
educational venture, and of discovering the 
primary objectives which should unify the 
diverse phases of the educational enter- 
prise. This is a problem which will require 
careful deliberation on the part of educa- 
tors for some time to come. It is, in fact, 
a matter of first concern among college 
leaders today. 

There is a related problem which, in a 
sense, is basic to the educational inquiry 
and which concerns a wider area of 
campus activities. It is the problem of 
spiritual objectives in the college com- 
munity, making articulate and impelling a 
sense of values in living and in learning. 

I 

Less than fifty years ago, when many 
of the American colleges were in their 
pioneer period, the educational and the 
spiritual objectives were adequately cor- 
related, and, in some cases, singular. They 
were organized as Christian colleges to 
accomplish specific objectives, and their 


*Professor of Religion in Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, 


curricular and campus activities were in 
harmony with their stated policies. Dur- 
ing the interim between then and the 
present time, college people have witnessed 
a gradual change in conditions, both cur- 
ricular and otherwise, bringing about in- 
creasing strain between the acknowledged 
ideals of the college and the policies and 
practices of the educational enterprise. 
A superficial interpretation of this chang- 
ing condition has impelled many to lament 
this trend of events and to conclude that 
the colleges and the universities of Amer- 
ica have abandoned the spiritual course of 
their original high purposes. Some schools, 
under the pressure of constituencies, have 
struggled to maintain the semblance of 
loyalty to former standards, and in certain 
cases, the results have been lamentable, 
both from the standpoint of educational 
accomplishments and of spiritual integrity. 
In other cases, where dependence upon 
such pressure groups has not been so keen- 
ly felt, there has been marked evidence 
of a self-conscious effort to shake loose 
of so-called moralizing sentiments and 
values and to strike out for freedom, mani- 
festing, in many instances, a point of view 
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and attitude, not unlike that of the adoles- 
cent who has just put on long pants. In 
both instances, where colleges, on the one 
hand, have sought to camouflage their 
predicament, and where they have acted 
with forthright indifference toward earlier 
traditions, there has been a clear lack of 
positive insight into the circumstances 
producing this changed situation, with the 
result that a nebulous policy has been 
inevitable. 

The first fact that needs to be frankly 
acknowledged is that becoming concerned 
about a sense of values in the college en- 
terprise need not be identical with revert- 
ing to earlier standards or traditions or 
with reviving earlier institutions and em- 
phases. It may demand, rather, outgrow- 
ing those forms or modifying their pat- 
terns sufficiently to make them adequate 
and authentic for expressing the present 
outreach. 

A second fact of importance is that this 
reading of recent changes, leading to the 
conclusion that colleges have abandoned 
spiritual values, is an oversimplification 
resulting from the superficial interpreta- 
tion of these changes and of spiritual 
value. It is apiece with the type of think- 
ing that dismisses the modern age as sheer 
secularism because modern life is iden- 
tified with the machine and with industrial- 
ism. Unless we penetrate the fallacies 
involved in this kind of thinking, we can 
only yield to the relentless brow-beating 
in which impassioned and zealous critics 
of these times rather zestfully indulge. If 
we do succeed in dealing open-eyedly with 
it, we may bring ourselves to a point of 
view which will enable us to see clearly 
what the spiritual implications of present- 
day education and living are, and how 
these objectives may be genuinely pro- 
moted in a way that will enhance rather 
than hamper the educational interests. 

How true is the claim that modern life 
has abandoned spiritual value as a result 
of the influx of the machine civilization? 
There is considerable truth in it. Let us 
make no mistake about that. No more 


pertinent problem confronts thoughtful 
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people today than that of developmg a 
culture adequate to our technological 
civilization. But to contribute to that 
cultural growth, we need, instead of de- 
crying the machine, to discern the elements 
of spiritual meaning and possibility within 
this technologically-driven life, and to un- 
derstand that only as our spiritual culture 
rises out of our machine-made environ- 
ment can it motivate our life adequately 
to yield an enduring sense of values. La- 
menting the dawn of the machine era, or 
eulogizing the log-cabin days, only floods 
our thoughts with reminiscent sentiment 
and impels us with evangelical zeal; it 
fails utterly to point our planning and our 
enthusiasms toward constructive solutions. 
The machine is here! And there is pretty 
clear evidence that the economy of abund- 
ance, consonant with technology, is bound 
to increase, rather than recede. 

In the face of these facts, the profitable 
course of inquiry, looking to spiritual 
recovery and growth, is along the line of 
problems like these: 

1. How to live in a world of machines 
without coming to look and act like ma- 
chines. 

2. How to turn this technological 
abundance to the enhancement of the 
human spirit. 

3. How to work in the laboratory, 
with its procedure of isolating phenomena 
for analytical purposes, without losing the 
sense of the living world, with its unities 
and its larger correlations. 

4. How to live in the environings of 
brick and mortar without losing the feel 
of growing things. 

5. How to enjoy the nightlife of the 
brightly lighted city Broadways without 
losing awareness of the stars. 

6. How to enjoy the convenient 
routine of city apartments and hotels 
without losing the sense of creative crafts- 
manship. 

7. How to enjoy the mechanized recre- 
ation of the talkies, the radio, and the 
automobile without losing the capacity for 
the imaginative life and self-participation. 

8. How to live in a world freed from 
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restraints and with increased opportunity 
for self-indulgence without losing the 
sense of obligation or desire to live 
worthily. 

9. How to live in a world that is be- 
coming increasingly impersonal and quan- 
titative without losing appreciation of all 
the qualitative value which enhanced the 
simpler world of earlier years. 

10. How to employ the insights and 
tools of science for constructive, civilizing 
ends, without, at the same time, turning 
them to our destruction. 

These are the real problems of this 
generation, defining the spiritual outreach 
and the area of our sense of values. For 
the first time, the task of correlating things 
and ideals, science and the spiritual life, 
within the practical life is upon us with 
imperative demands. We will “summon 
up the machine” to serve the spiritual ends 
of life, or the machine will degrade us 
and destine us to sub-human ends. 

These problems were not acute in the 
days when American colleges first emerg- 
ed; consequently they did not enter 
into the focus of interests on the part of 
those who formulated the original objec- 
tives of the liberal arts college. The 
contrast between those early ideals and the 
spiritual outreach that has become per- 
tinent to our times, reflects the whole story 
of environmental, cultural, and educational 
change during this past half century. 
During that time, not only has the world 
of industry and the affairs of the com- 
monwealth become transformed through 
invention and technological achievement ; 
but the content of our educational pro- 
cedure has become modified and enlarged 
as well. These changes in the liberal arts 
curriculum, in fact, have been the educa- 
tional counterpart of the wider cultural 
changes and growth. The chief sources 
of these curricular changes have been the 
development of experimental methods in 
the physical and biological sciences, and 
the rise of the social sciences. The liberal 
arts program has become weighted on the 
side of these new social and scientific ven- 
tures, not simply because modern life has 


gone secular, or lost spiritual perspective, 
but because this emerging technological 
civilization has forced us into preoccupa- 
tion with urgent problems arising out of 
this vast new order of inquiry and appli- 
cation. 

Il 

What does all this suggest as to the 
spiritual objectives of the liberal arts col- 
lege? I am not sure that we can answer 
that question adequately as yet. But there 
are certain aspects of the matter that be- 
come clear. 

1. Negatively, it suggests that no col- 
lege can effectively cultivate the spiritual 
opportunities of its enterprise which pre- 
sumes simply to follow along the lines set 
by the former church-related pattern and 
ideal. 

2. Again, negatively, it suggests that 
neither can a college hope to deal satis- 
factorily with this aspect of its life so long 
as it seeks to insulate its educational ac- 
tivities from spiritual interests, being con- 
tent simply with providing for certain 
perfunctory religious performances. 

3. The only effective procedure is to 
deal forthrightly with this problem of 
spiritual objectives in terms of the total 
educational venture that is emerging in 
relation to cultural demands. 

4. This means, exploring first the re- 
lation between the several departmental or 
divisional activities as well as the extra- 
curricular activities, to discover the under- 
lying human interests, unifying our 
diverse programs that we may make 
articulate the elements and emphases that 
constitute us a common liberal arts ven- 
ture. This statement carries the assump- 
tion that we are engaged in a common 
enterprise. Perhaps we need to confront 
the question: Are we a motley collection 
of medievalists, scientific monastics, con- 
temporary industrialists, social science 
spectators, social reformers, financiers, 
aesthetes, philosophic yarn spinners, social 
butterflies, and playboys? Or are we, in 
any sense, to any degree, or even within 
possibility of being, a liberal arts venture, 
adapting our resources and activities to 
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these singular problems of a spiritual 
culture? 


5. Our analysis suggests further, de- 
termining with some degree of working 
precision, what the peculiar task or oppor- 
tunity of our several divisions may be 
with regard to extending this spiritual 
culture. What, for example, are the mean- 
ings and values involved in the vast fields 
of chemistry, physics, biology, and psy- 
chology, bearing upon the present spiritual 
culture of mankind? What are the large 
human values issuing from the study of 
literature, languages, philosophy, and the 
arts? What important resources of social 
wisdom may arise from the statistical and 
analytical studies of the social sciences? 
Deliberation upon these questions must 
point us to the sources out of which a 
sense of values, meaningful to our mod- 
ern life, may arise. Such inquiries doubt- 
less would have important consequences 
for the educational process itself. It may 
be that until this phase of the problem is 
dealt with, no satisfactory results can be 
expected in any of the correlated func- 
tions. 

The resources of the liberal arts college 
provide a wealth of significant meaning 
and insight which is potential as spiritual 
stimulus. The force of its resources, how- 
ever, is largely lost, either through lack 
of articulate expression or through lack of 
coordination, resulting in dissipating ten- 
sions between the various types of interests 
represented on the campus. It is not un- 
usual, for example, for the advocate of the 
humanities to ignore or oppose the for- 
ward venturing of the sciences. And it is 
equally common for the social and physical 
scientists to decry the traditionalism of 
the humanities. The mark of maturity in 
a liberal arts college, as in the individual, 
is a sensitivity to the significance of both 
the past heritage and the present growing 
edge of culture. Where the life of the 
college is oriented to this broader perspec- 
tive, its capacity for a qualitative spiritual 
outreach is greatly increased. 

Again, the tension between the humani- 
ties and the sciences often takes the turn 
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of the appreciative outlook resenting the 
practical bent, or of the practically minded 
ignoring the appreciative emphasis. This 
aspect of the tension between the arts 
and the sciences is the basis, I believe, for 
much of the spiritual frustration in the 
liberal arts college. There remains much 
to be hoped for in our present-day college 
program with respect to this problem. 
Despite the checks that have been provided 
to assure some measure of balanced pro- 
gram, specialization has taken hold of us 
in our college life. We think divisionally. 
“That’s not my field!” becomes a by- 
phrase with us. Students signed up for 
science courses pass by on the other side 
when the humanities approach as if they 
were untouchables. And the students of 
the arts and literature are inclined to 
adhere to their own caste. This does not 
make for a liberal arts education. Neither 
does it make for incentive or capacity for 
a healthy spiritual outreach. Maturity of 
insight seeks the correlation of these two 
sides of life. 


III 


This suggests an important function for 
such enterprises as the college chapel and 
other college ceremonials. The primary 
purpose of such occasions should be to 
give a sense of unified endeavor and 
aspiration in the midst of diverse ac- 
tivities. They should become the media 
whereby students and teachers in the arts 
and humanities along with students and 
teachers in the sciences might become 
aware of the larger, human implications 
and possibilities of their specialized ven- 
tures. In such moments of pause and 
reflection, the full force of our scientific 
outlook and civilization should be felt 
with all the potentialities of human good 
and evil. These should be occasions for 
sensitizing us who lecture in class rooms 
as well as those who work in laboratories 
to the cultural consequences of these 
things we preach and propagate. All ac- 
tivities promoted under the guise of re- 
ligious program by affiliated agencies are 
but peripheral as compared with this 
deeper religious function of discovering 
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and releasing the potential relational 
values which give purpose and respon- 
sibility to the educational venture, and 
which make its diverse activities culturally 
one. 

Among some colleges, a transition to- 
ward a new pattern of religious program 
is already taking place. Instead of pro- 
viding for the cultivation of the religious 
interest through Christian associations and 
church foundations, as adjuncts of the 
college enterprise, this development seeks 
to make the religious function integral 
with the total educational venture. Not 
since the American colleges first arose 
has this been possible. The fact that de- 
nominational groups founded our earliest 
colleges and initiated the study of the 
Bible as a phase of their curricula hardly 
alters the matter. For the pattern here, 
which has been followed ever since, with 
decreasing effectiveness, was that of sup- 
erimposing a conventional structure of 
religious ideology and purpose upon the 
college campus which, as an educational 
enterprise, pursued objectives, both in its 
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curriculum and campus events, that were 
only remotely related to the religious ac- 
tivities. And the religious program, in 
turn, being but the activities of the church 
transplanted upon the college campus, 
often gave but secondary consideration to 
the central concerns of the college enter- 
prise, if, in fact, they came into focus at 
all. 

There is evidence now that the liberal 
arts college is beginning to recognize its 
distinctive opportunity and responsibility 
as an educational community to express 
its spiritual outreach in terms and through 
a medium consonant with the liberal arts 
tradition and culture. The liberal arts ven- 
ture, spanning the arts, the humanities, 
and the sciences, provides a peculiarly 
rich social experience for those who par- 
ticipate in its community life. The higher 
human implications of this common search 
for life’s meanings and significant facts 
are seen to be the substance of whatever 
is projected as an institutional expression 
of the spiritual culture of the college. 


FROM AUTHORITY TO EXPERIENCE 


Davin E. Apams* 


HE phenomena of religious exper- 
ience are today more widely studied 
and discussed than the apparently 
diminishing place of religion in the lives 
of vast numbers of people would seem to 
warrant. The reason for this is perhaps 
the fact that even the most cold-blooded 
and scientific analysis fails somehow to 
bring religious experience in its individual 
manifestations completely within the 
orderly categories which seem otherwise 
to give a fairly complete and accurate 
account of the life of man. 
This discussion may be taken as evi- 
dence that large numbers of people still 
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share certain convictions as to the place 
of the religious element in life, yet are 
not able to relate it in an altogether satis- 
factory manner to the development of 
modern knowledge. This seems partly due 
to the persistence of the tradition of 
external authority. The basic idea of 
progressive change has come to rule man’s 
thought in every field of inquiry. Human 
knowledge has abandoned the formal 
categories of the past and is seen as rela- 
tive to the contemporary scene, inter- 
locked with values which shift with prog- 
ress in civilization. It is recognized that 
the formulas in which truth is expressed 
are temporary symbols which must con- 
stantly be modified to include new dis- 
coveries, developing aspects of experience, 
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and clarified perceptions of relationship. 

But the formulations of religious truth 
have resisted this developing point of 
view, because they have been regarded as 
possessed of a sanction transcending 
human opinion, a sanction exempting them 
from the process of progressive modifica- 
tion. They have been held to be some- 
thing apart from the ordinary concep- 
tions of the human process, rather than 
vital expressions of the nature of that 
process. They have thus remained in 
many respects apart from progress. In 
time their adherents have awakened to 
the uncomfortable realization that the 
permanent certainty thus so jealously 
guarded has evaporated, and they find 
themselves helpless for the moment to 
recover values assumed to be indestruc- 
tible. 

This uncomfortable dilemna is the 
logical result of the almost universal men- 
tal inertia which predisposes the majority 
of people to seek external authority for 
personal convictions rather than to think 
through individual experience to logical 
conclusions. The conceptions reached by 
either method may be substantially iden- 
tical in many instances, but the founda- 
tion of certitude is entirely different. The 
authoritarian conception has been an 
almost insuperable obstacle to the effort 
to reinterpret religious experience, to re- 
value it, and to restate its meaning in ways 
designed to bring that statement into more 
accurate and definite relationship with 
modern thought in other fields of investi- 
gation and experience. 

It is true that the historic tradition of 
religious authority has not persisted with- 
out considerable modification, but this 
modification has consisted chiefly in suc- 
cessive shifts of emphasis rather than in 
transformation of the principle. Such 
change as has occurred has consisted very 
largely in variation of those agencies held 
to be guardians of the tradition. Authority 
has shifted, to be sure, from primitive 
witch-doctor to primitive priest, from 
primitive priest to visionary prophet, from 
prophet to the developed priesthood of 
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an institution, from established priesthood 
to the church, from the Church (in one 
line of change) to the infallible Book. It is 
only within comparatively recent years 
that there has occurred the further devel - 
opment represented by the rise of the 
conception of individual judgment, based 
on personal experience, as ultimately deci- 
sive for the individual. 

But this step is one which many find 
it impossible or extremely difficult to 
take, even should it seem desirable, as to 
many it does not. For it would appear to 
lead to chaotic anarchy in the kingdom 
of the faithful. Man still desires a cer- 
tainty not dependent upon the logical pro- 
cess of his own thinking, or upon the 
realities of his own experience. For this 
highly standardized age seems strangely 
lacking for the average individual in the 
thrill of intellectual accomplishment, and 
the sense of mental and spiritual achieve- 
ment. There are few, relatively speaking, 
who contrive, invent, create, originate. 
The creative possibilities of existence are 
by no means adequately explored. And 
the worst result of this is not that most 
people are losing the skill of their hands 
in crafts, nor that they are failing to 
develop individual talents in music and 
art, nor that they are losing the zest for 
physical exertion and achievement, nor 
that they have no originality in dress and 
action—but that they do not think. 

This would appear to be the primary 
difficulty for that steadily increasing group 
overtaken by an uncomfortable transition 
stage in the area of thought and experi- 
ence usually described as religious. Their 
perplexity lies partly in the fact that for 
them traditional certainty has evaporated, 
and partly in the fact that they have not 
learned to test and evaluate for themselves 
the basic experiences of life with which 
religion is or may be intimately associated, 
experiences which cannot be vicariously 
interpreted with any measure of actual 
success. 


In all scientific study it is recognized 
that knowledge is experimental, subject 
to repeated tests of observation and use. 
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And it is further recognized that no for- 
mula can be regarded as established even 
temporarily if it be not congruent with 
recognized developments in allied fields. 
The separate pieces of the puzzle must fit 
together, even though other parts of the 
picture are as yet not wholly assembled. 
The traditional formulas of religion are 
obliged to face the test represented by this 
point of view. If religion belongs in the 
new picture of human experience, man 
must find out where and how it fits in with 
the other pieces of the puzzle. 


Many people have been dismayed by 
the fact that certain practices and ideas 
commonly associated with religion iii its 
traditional and institutional forms do not 
seem to fit into the new picture, to do what 
they are supposed to be able to do for peo- 
ple, that they are not really accomplishing 
in the inner life and in outward character 
and conduct what they are assumed to be 
able to accomplish, and worse still, that 
there seems to be no logical place for them 
in the picture of the world delineated by 
independent studies in the various fields 
of investigation. It is a serious and dis- 
heartening situation for a man suddenly 
to awaken to the realization that the tra- 
ditional religious background, in which 
he has assumed that he could place im- 
plicit faith, has somehow become outdated, 
and no longer satisfies his deeper needs, as 
he had expected that it always would. 
Many thoughtful people are finding them- 
selves in that uncomfortable state of mind, 
quite unconscious of the cause of the dif- 
ficulty. 

Mankind has for some years been quiet- 
ly passing over from an ancient to a 
modern world view, a view in which the 
entire content of human knowledge is be- 
ing stated in new terms difficult for many 
people to comprehend. It is almost as if 
a man were suddenly transported to a 
strange country where a new and unknown 
language must be mastered. He must 
learn new names for everything, and is 
obliged to translate his entire stock of 
ideas into an unfamiliar idiom. He will 
succeed fairly well with objective phe- 


nomena, but abstract ideas will be a 
serious problem. 

The effort to translate the values under- 
lying traditional religious formulation into 
terms congruent with a new picture of 
the world is fraught with certain perplex- 
ities. Some of these formulations seem 
quite untranslatable into the language of 
this new world of thought into which civ- 
ilization has recently emerged, a world 
with new ways of thinking about human 
experience and novel methods of describ- 
ing it. 

But of course values based on compara- 
tively permanent aspects of human experi- 
ence should be capable of translation into 
new terms because it should be possible to 
identify them in the light of the continu- 
ing experiences to which they refer. And 
if the translation cannot be made, the sus- 
picion arises that these values have already 
ceased to exist for the individual in any 
vital sense. He may be aware of them as 
part of a tradition, but they do not cor- 
respond to any phase of his own current 
experience. The individual may be quite 
aware, for example, of what prayer meant 
to his grandparents, but if it is not vital 
to his own experience, he can give no ade- 
quate account of it in terms that would 
have significance for the graduate of a 
liberal university in 1940. 

The spirit of this new age is experi- 
mental rather than traditional. The whole 
range of thinking described as “religious” 
cannot but accept the prevailing method of 
approach. But just because religion has 
been so largely a traditional affair, this 
new approach is difficult and disturbing 
for a great many people who have not as- 
sumed the experimental attitude toward 
the problems of the inner life. Religion 
has been so largely an uncritical accep- 
tance of traditional attitudes and formula- 
tions, that the individual has lost the sense 
of vital reality characteristic of these very 
attitudes and formulations at their in- 
ception. The observance of public wor- 
ship, the celebration of the sacraments, are 
a pageant passing before him, but not 
fundamentally related to his being. It is 
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as if a man went evening after evening to 
the theatre, revelling in the vicarious thrill 
which he gets from seeing the portrayal 
of other people’s vital experiences, but 
meanwhile he is not himself living a vital 
and satisfying life. And he feels all along 
a sort of empty disappointment because 
the things that he has been seeing pictured 
on the stage never seem to happen to him. 

Religion, to be vital, must be a present 
creative experience, an active interpreta- 
tion of life into which man puts his best 
thought, his deepest feeling, and his most 
resolute activity. Such an interpretation 
demands the modern approach in the sense 
that the religious interpretation must not 
be incongruous with man’s best knowledge 
in all the fields of learning. 

The man who would portray the mean- 
ing of life in religious terms, must not only 
be fully conversant with the so-called re- 
ligious values, but he must understand life 
as a whole, even as the painter of a por- 
trait must first be master of his craft, but 
must also be thoroughly acquainted with 
his sitter, if he is really to interpret his 
character. Success for the portrait artist 
presupposes long and arduous study, in- 
cluding analysis of the human mechanism, 
as well as the technique of his craft. Even 
so a successful interpretation of life in 
religious (or any other) terms involves 
actual experience of the reality to be por- 
trayed. 

Men have been passing through a transi- 
tion stage in which religious experience, 
like everything else, has been subjected to 
critical analysis and historical evaluation. 
These processes have been disturbing be- 
cause of the necessary incompleteness of 
their conclusions, reached by following 
isolated clues along specialized avenues of 
investigation. One does not, however, 
pass ultimate judgment on a portrait on 
the basis of the quality of the pigments 
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employed, useful as such an inquiry may 
be for subsidiary purposes. Thus the 
partial evaluations of religious experi- 
ence by various schools of psychology and 
philosophy should not be regarded as the 
criteria of ultimate significance. 


For the man who would effect an ade- 
quate statement of religious values in 
terms of his own day, experience must be 
viewed with the creative eye of the artist, 
who knows and understands the character 
of his subject, but who in order to portray 
that character, must reflect and emphasize 
its dominant aspects. The only adequate 
religious interpretation of life, is the liv- 
ing of a life in which a man’s own highest 
values are expressed and controlling. The 
representation of religion which he will 
be able to construct will be wholly depend- 
ent upon the quality of his own vital ex- 
perience of religious values. Tradition 
may be of very great use to him, the au- 
thority of an immemorial past may carry 
tremendous weight, but the ultimate con- 
viction which alone can satisfy his deep- 
est need will emerge from his own test of 
the satisfaction actually to be found in cer- 
tain ways of thought and action. All the 
ancient formulations of religious belief 
may conceivably “come alive” again for 
him, in new terms, if he can recapture in 
his own living the high enthusiasms and 
intense devotions of men and women who 
once found life tremendously worth living 
—and laying down—because they some- 
how saw it sub specie aeternitatis and 
grasped the conviction of the eternal worth 
of the human spirit. In the last analysis, 
a valid religious faith must be for each 
his own creation out of the raw material 
of his own living, not an artificial struc- 
ture based on the inherited description of 
other people’s experience. This the teach- 
er of religion cannot for a moment afford 
to forget. 
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THE RIVER FOREST PLAN OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


IsaBEL B. Wasson* 


INTRODUCTION 

ERTAIN problems are inherent in 
the present situation of week-day 
religious education. In most cases such 
work is supported by a group for the bene- 
fit of the community. It is, therefore, 
tagged as a benevolent project in the mind 
of the community. Ethically any subject 
supported by tax money should be ad- 
ministered by representatives of the tax- 
payers, i.e. the school board. If religious 
education is to follow the pattern of physi- 
cal education, home economics and other 
subjects which have found an accepted 
place in the public school program the 
community must become convinced (1), 
that there is material which is basic 
enough to be free from dogmatic or or- 
ganizational association and which is 
necessary for the cultural equipment and 
well being of its children and (2), that it 
is willing to pay for this addition to the 
curriculum. Until both these conditions 
are fulfilled there can be no such thing as 
religious education in the public schools. 

The religious education program in 
River Forest was in reality an attempt to 
bring the first about as far as possible. It 
was thought that if a community like 
River Forest could arrive at such an un- 
derstanding of religious education and its 
importance, it might help other communi- 
ties to undertake programs with similar 
purposes. In time public opinion might 
reach the point where the school boards 
would be ready to accept religious educa- 
tion as a regular subject in the school cur- 
riculum. 

With this as a background a religious 
education program was developed and has 
been carried on in the public schools of 
River Forest for the last seven years. The 
curriculum deals with the religious spirit 


*President of the River Forest, Illinois, Council 
of Religious Education. 


as inherent in mankind and religion as a 
universal part of human culture. The 
work is administered by a community 
council rather than by a board of exclu- 
sively church delegates. It is financed by 
tuitions and scholarships. As far as we 
know it is the only such work in the 
United States which is so nearly self-sup- 
porting. The courses in religious educa- 
tion are offered from the fourth through 
the eighth grades. The average yearly 
enrollment is four hundred which is about 
two-thirds of the children eligible in those 
grades. 

The child must have the written consent 
of the parent to take the work. All classes 
are taught in the public school buildings in 
regular class time. The fourth and fifth 
grades meet twice weekly, the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades once weekly 
for a longer period. The Council employs 
one full time teacher and a part time finan- 
cial secretary. It pays a nominal rent to 
the Board of Education. The purpose of 
the work is two-fold; first, to help the 
child become familiar with his religious 
cultural heritage through Bible stories and 
history, and second, to help him recognize 
basic religious qualities inherent in all 
men and understand the varied forms in 
which they find expression in institutional 
religions. 

River Forest is a village of 10,000 peo- 
ple, a suburb of Chicago. It lies just west 
of Oak Park with whose cultural interests 
it is closely tied. The population is homo- 
geneous, upper middle class, interested in 
the schools, the churches and community 
affairs. There are four public elementary 
schools and two parochial schools, a Cath- 
olic and a Lutheran. The village has a 
considerable upper class Catholic popula- 
tion, but very few Jews, Negroes or for- 
eigners. Few parents send their children 
away to private schools. Therefore, in- 
terest and participation in the public 
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schools is intelligent, wide-spread and 
active. 

In 1920 some of the Protestant churches 
of Oak Park and River Forest undertook 
a program of week-day religious educa- 
tion in the public schools of the two vil- 
lages. The work was financed and di- 
rected largely by the churches. This 
continued until the depression of 1929 
when the churches found it difficult to 
continue their previous liberal financial 
support. An optional tuition of $1.00 per 
semester per child had been asked, but 
this was difficult to collect. 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE WorkK Is 
BASED 


In this situation of actual insolvency 
River Forest decided to separate its work 
from Oak Park, to set up its own Council 
of Religious Education and to develop its 
program along somewhat different lines. 

First, it wanted its work community 
sponsored rather than exclusively church 
sponsored. It wanted community spon- 
sorship, at least sponsorship representing 
as many of the community groups as was 
possible, in order to avoid the emphasis 
on church membership, church support, 
organizational loyalty—values which are 
inevitable under church sponsorship, in- 
stead of the broader emphasis legitimate 
for public school education. It therefore 
invited “all organizations whose aims in- 
clude a concern for the religious, moral 
or educational welfare of this community” 
to become affiliated with the Council and 
elect a delegate. The Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Episcopal Churches, the 
four local P.T.A.’s and the Women’s Club 
responded. Several Catholics came on the 
Council as individuals in its formative 
period. The Catholic Church has not, how- 
ever, cooperated in the work. 

The Council as finally established con- 
sists of twenty-five members. Eleven are 
members ex-officio who serve for an in- 
definite period on the Council by virtue 
of their office and who share in all matters 
of policy formation. These are the pastor 
and a director of religious work from 
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each of three churches, the superintendent 
of schools and the principals of the four 
River Forest public schools. The active 
members of the Council consist of one 
delegate each from the three churches, the 
four P.T.A.’s, the Women’s Club and 
six members-at-large. The term of the 
active member is two years and no person 
may serve on the Council for more than 
four successive years. Thus the Council 
is representative of all parts of the village 
which are interested in the public schools. 
By changing every four years the Coun- 
cil is not limited to a few people who put 
the program over. 


Second, the Council decided that the 
work should be self-supporting as nearly 
as possible, i.e. that it should not use any 
“money raising” schemes or personal 
solicitation for its support. It felt that any 
such work in a community like River 
Forest should be paid for by those who 
benefit and not be carried as a philan- 
thropy. The Council, therefore, after es- 
timating its total budget at $1,200 per 
year, placed a tuition of $3.00 per year, 
and later $4.00 on each child. Any parent 
unable to pay is invited to apply for a 
scholarship. About forty scholarships are 
granted each year. These are paid by 
regular yearly contributions from the eight 
affiliated organizations. Of the children 
who take the work ninety per cent pay 
their own tuition; the other ten per cent 
are carried on scholarships. Of the total 
income about eighty-four per cent is paid 
to the teacher, about three per cent to the 
part time financial secretary and the re- 
mainder is spent on rent to the schools, 
supplies and printing. The financial sec- 
retary sends the bills and makes the phone 
calls, but in no other way promotes the 
work. 


Third, the Council felt that the teacher 
was of prime importance. She should be a 
person trained in Biblical and other re- 
ligious history and literature, of consider- 
able teaching experience, a lover of chil- 
dren, and above all she should have a sense 
of dynamic religious living. The Council 
feels that it has been most fortunate over 
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these first seven years of its work to have 
found in Mrs. H. Louis Auten of Oak 
Park these qualifications. This is attested 
to by the place Mrs. Auten holds in the 
hearts of the children and the respect she 
receives from the parents, the other teach- 
ers and the members of the Council. Her 
colleagues over the country have paid 
tribute to her unusual ability. Mrs. Auten 
is the supervisor as well as the teacher of 
the work. In the early years a curriculum 
committee worked in close cooperation 
with her in the development of the courses. 
The Council has hoped to pay her the 
equivalent of the beginning salary of a 
grade teacher in River Forest, but has not 
as yet been able to do so. The salary, how- 
ever, is considerably more than that paid 
to other religious education teachers in 
this area. It does not seem possible to 
increase the tuition further without de- 
creasing the enrollment. It is sometimes 
said that for one teacher to meet with four 
hundred different pupils each week is a 
heavy teaching load. It should be pointed 
out that this is the same method carried 
on by the public schools for all special 
teachers as art, music, gym, and manual 
training. But our religious education work 
has the advantage over these others since 
the classes average only fifteen, which is 
about the size of a good Sunday school 
class. Also the same teacher carries the 
work with the child over a period of five 
years. 

And fourth, as stated in the introduc- 
tion, the Council believed the course of 
study should deal with as basic material 
and should be taught as undogmatically 
as any other subject. It is felt that our 
Christian heritage and an appreciation of 
other religions is an important part of 
the child’s total culture and that in leaving 
it out of the public school course and 
having it taught by the churches as some- 
thing apart tends to place the intellectual 
background of religion in another category 
from all other subject matter. Just as the 
child needs to know of man’s conquest 
over the material world through science 
and technology, and the development of 
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social organization through history and 
politics, so he needs to know the story 
of man’s effort to understand his relation 
to the cosmos, his development of values 
and his experience in living with others— 
which is the field of religion. 

That the Christian religion and all other 
religions are filled with emotional content 
because religion deals with ideals and as- 
pirations of men is fully realized and, 
therefore, religious material must be 
treated appreciatively as are art and music, 
and not merely objectively. Such a course 
belongs in the public school program and 
some day when religion is so interpreted 
it may find its place there along with the 
other great areas of human culture. 

The Council does not identify religious 
instruction with religious practice. The 
former is an intellectual process which 
provides knowledge and understanding 
while the latter is a way of life, active and 
dynamic. The former can be taught; the 
latter can only be caught and shared 
through personal contact and through 
worship. It is this distinction that has 
made some of the churches realize that we 
supplement their work and they ours. 
Nevertheless, the community feels that 
many of the latter values are a by-product 
of the week-day program. 


THE PLAN IN OPERATION 


The course in the fourth grade is called 
“Friends, Near and Far.” It consists of 
stories from the Bible and other literature 
on friends inside and outside the family, 
and on the need for kindliness toward 
others. The aim is to help the child under- 
stand his relationships with other people 
in order to make them just and friendly. 
It recognizes the area of human relation- 
ships as the heart of religion. 


In the fifth and sixth grades the ma- 
terial is drawn more largely from the 
Bible, emphasizing the lives of people 
worth knowing. In the fifth grade great 
characters from Abraham to Joshua are 
studied and compared with similar char- 
acters living since Bible times. In the first 
semester of the sixth grade this study is 
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continued, including the period from 
Samuel to Isaiah with modern compari- 
sons. The courses aim to help the child 
appreciate the value of man’s adventurous 
spirit and the part it plays in human 
progress. The earlier stories center 
around the single hero, the later depict the 
struggle of the tribe and the nation. The 
second semester of the sixth grade is a 
survey of “Makers of the Bible,” telling 
how the Bible grew from oral tradition, 
early histories, the development of law, 
the prophesies and poetry. During these 
three years some hand work, memoriza- 
tion and dramatization is carried on. 


In the seventh grade the course is 
entitled “Men Seek God.” It includes a 
study of primitive religions, especially 
the Southwest Indian, and briefly the three 
great religions, Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Mohammedanism. The purpose is to 
recognize the common elements in all in- 
stitutional religions, as a Deity, a priest- 
hood, a scripture, doctrines, ceremonies 
and prayers, and to understand why these 
develop and what needs they satisfy. The 
origin of each of the great religions is 
studied and what it does to its adherents. 
It is felt that this course lays the founda- 
tion for understanding what institutional 
religion is and how it differs from the 
religious impulses found universally in 
man. The way is prepared to understand 
Christianity. This course is the most popu- 
lar in the series, perhaps partly because 
of the freshness of the material. 
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The eighth grade course has proved the 
most difficult. For several years the “Life 
of Jesus and the Early Church” was 
taught without awakening the keenness of 
interest the material deserved. In late 
years more time has been given for ques- 
tions of the children’s personal problems. 
In every grade some time is allowed for 
such questions. Often the regular teachers 
refer problems of school behavior to the 
religious education teacher and they are 
carefully discussed. This is one of the 
valuable methods of co-operation between 
the religious education work and the regu- 
lar school work. Another way has been 
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through the arrangement of assembly 
programs for Christmas, Easter and other 
holidays by the religious education teacher 
and her classes at the request of the prin- 
cipals. Both of these methods increase the 
appreciation of the teachers, pupils and 
parents for this work in the total school 
program, and make the work truly re- 
ligious and not religious instruction alone. 


RESULT IN THE COMMUNITY 


Respect for the religious education 
work has steadily increased in the com- 
munity. The administration by a com- 
munity council, the financial plan and the 
quality of teaching and the subject matter 
have all improved its standing. The chil- 
dren sense this new approach and regard 
religious education more nearly with the 
same respect as their other school work. 
There is a continual job of educating the 
community as to what the underlying 
purposes of the work are, and some mem- 
bers on the Council consider this as im- 
portant as teaching the children. This 
community education is done through the 
local papers and talks before the P.T.A.’s, 
churches and other gatherings. 


The public schools and the Sunday 
schools have both backed the efforts of 
the Council. The grade teachers have 
offered their assistance by receiving the 
tuitions. This has been done as a matter 
of efficiency and has not involved much 
time on their part. Children not electing 
to take religious education either do extra 
reading or studying on their own, or in 
some cases the class teacher arranges 
another program. The quality of teaching 
in the Sunday schools has improved due 
to the demands of children trained in the 
public schools. The Sunday school staffs 
urge all children to take the week-day 
work. 

Tt must be stated frankly that the tuition 
is not easy to collect and has given the 
Council more concern than any other 
phase of the work. At the opening of the 
school year the religious education teacher 
meets with the entire class and tells the 
children of the work for the year. Each 
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child is given a printed folder explaining 
the courses, a card for his parent’s signa- 
ture giving permission for his child to take 
the work, and an envelope for the payment 
of his tuition. With the return of the 
signed card the child is admitted to class. 
If the tuition is not paid by November 
first and March first a bill is mailed home. 
After that telephone calls are made. It 
has been found over the years that many 
of those most tardy are not those in need. 
Several methods have been devised to en- 
force prompt payment. These involved 
denying the child admittance or asking 
him to leave the class if his tuition were 
not in by a certain date. None of these 
plans was ever completely carried out. 
The difficulty of collection of tuitions 
seems to be due to several reasons. First, 
there is no established precedent for 
prompt payment as exists for payment of 
school books, dancing classes, etc. Second, 
many Protestants believe that religion 
and all its privileges should be free or at 
most supported by a voluntary contribu- 
tion. Third, parents may feel that the 
schools are tax supported and that time 
during school hours used for extra school 


THE River Forest plan is presented 

as another approach to a solution. 
Only by experimentation in many com- 
munities and by collaboration on the re- 
sults will a problem of such complexity 
and fundamental importance as the reli- 
gious education of American youth find 
its solution.” It is in this spirit, with 
which Mrs. Wasson concludes her de- 
scription, that the writer will attempt to 
analyze the experiment. He will call at- 
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activities should not impose an extra 
charge. Fourth, and most important of 
all, they do not understand the work and 
therefore, are not convinced of its value, 
so that if too much pressure is brought to 
bear they are likely to have their child 
withdraw from the class. None of these 
reasons is made articulate because the 
work meets with general social approval 
and especially with that of many of the 
leaders of the community. They are large- 
ly feelings which produce postponement 
or forgetfulness of payment rather than 
outspoken criticism. Only when the un- 
churched and church loyal parents recog- 
nize the practical value, the vital impor- 
tance of a course which makes articulate 
the prime mores of our period and its 
dynamic ideals of social relations will such 
a project have the solid: base of community 
support. 

The River Forest plan is presented as 
another approach to a solution. Only by 
experimentation in many communities and 
by collaboration on the results will a prob- 
lem of such complexity and fundamental 
importance as the religious education of 
American youth find its solution. 


tention to some of its significant points 
and its possible implications for other 
communities and for basic policies upon 
which the week-day religious education 
movement may be promoted. 

Since the description of this plan em- 
phasizes four principles which are more 
or less unique when it is compared to 
other situations, we shall take these four 
as the headings under which to organize 
our discussion. Under each we shall try 
to indicate what seem to be the values 
and advantages and also the difficulties 
and disadvantages and certain questions 
which have yet to be answered. 
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Wuo SHALL Sponsor WEEK-DAY WorK? 


The River Forest plan is “community 
sponsored” rather than “exclusively 
church sponsored.” The purpose and 
practice of this wider sponsorship is not 
new. It was the basis upon which Walter 
S. Athearn worked in Malden and Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts, when those cities 
carried on week-day religious education 
some years ago. Evanston, Illinois, in its 
first year of operation conducted its 
schools with no direct representation 
from the churches, but soon changed its 
plan. 

One must here raise the question as to 
the inclusiveness of the word “com- 
munity.” In this instance it does not 
take in all the citizens, for several groups 
are not cooperating, Catholics and Lu- 
therans in particular, albeit for obviously 
good reasons. Two-thirds of the chil- 
dren eligible in the public schools are 
enrolled, a fairly high proportion, but by 
no means as high as in some other com- 
munities where the proportion runs as 
high as 90 to 100 percent. Considering 
the fact that the “population is homo- 
geneous, upper middle class, interested in 
the schools, the churches and community 
affairs,” the 67 percent enrollment is not 
highly significant. 

Having called attention to these facts, 
it may be well to examine the community- 
versus-churches-only sponsorship prin- 
ciple in the light of certain trends with 
regard to church and community organi- 
zation which conceivably may lead us to 
see values in this community approach. 
For a number of reasons, some of which 
are justifiable and some of which not so, 
a large percentage of churches as such 
have not shown any permanent enthusi- 
asm for religious education. Churches 
in the territory of this experiment as else- 
where are less interested in full time 
trained directors of religious education. 
The experiment itself arose because the 
churches could not or would not as 
churches finance the former week-day 
plan. 


Every student of community life and 
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organization knows that the position of 
the church in the community is less 
prominent as contrasted with former 
years. One mid-western city, not much 
larger than the one under consideration, 
counted by actual survey 183 organiza- 
tions working with people! A number 
of these other organizations do carry on 
and secure support for a character edu- 
cation program which approximates at 
least that which the church offers. A 
number of increasingly good religious 
educational agencies not directly planned 
or carried on by the local church are 
finding support—summer conferences 
for older persons, for young people, and 
for younger young people; interdenomi- 
national institutes and training schools ; 
community vacation schools. Presuma- 
bly even church members will support 
religious education outside the local 
church with more enthusiasm than they 
do that which is close at hand, probably 
because it seems to be more effectual. 
Add to this situation the fact that dis- 
pensing religion is no longer the exclu- 
sive monoply of the church. We find 
“religion in life’ everywhere—in the 
daily paper, in the best popular maga- 
zines, in the offerings of many psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists and even the 
columnists. Sunday, too, seems to be 
less and less suitable as the time to reach 
both children and adults, with the result 
that those who are interested in religion 
(the number of whom is not decreasing !) 
are willing to sponsor whatever set-up 
promises to make it effective as a guiding 
force of life. 

Trends like these would seem to indi- 
cate that there may be definite values 
in a plan which reaches beyond the 
churches for sponsorship. If these trends 
are indicative of a new conception of the 
“church” as a less definite but neverthe- 
less real community of believers, we may 
do well to heed the signs of the times. 


Are Tultions A DESIRABLE MEANS 
oF SuPPORT? 


The writer approaches this principle 
of the River Forest plan with a long- 
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suppressed bias. How often he has said 
to himself, and occasionally to others: 
“Why not try a school of religion in 
which interested parents and others pay 
for good religious education just as they 
pay for other kinds of education, provid- 
ing scholarships and help for those un- 
able to pay?” The arguments—it would 
put religion on a basis of being re- 
spected ; it would secure real interest and 
support from the parents; the pupils 
would in such an atmosphere do better 
work ; it would prove that religion could 
be taught, caught, or however one de- 
scribes the process; financial worries 
would largely disappear, etc. And here 
it is, “the only such work in the United 
States which is nearly self-supporting !” 

The tuition experiment, acknowl- 
edgedly, has not worked perfectly. But 
it has worked remarkably well for a new 
venture and among Protestants to a large 
number of whom religion and all its 
privileges are considered free. Some of 
the parents are neglectful, perhaps a few 
deliberately so. The percentage of 
scholarships is not large; a smaller pro- 
portion than the writer expected might 
be needed to make his dream scheme 
work. 

Two points, however, may be touched 
upon in passing. One has to do with the 
fact that “the grade teachers have offered 
their assistance by receiving the tui- 
tions.” This practice seems to be open 
to question, as would be similar assist- 
ance if it were to be given by these public 
servants in their official capacities to 
assist the two parochial schools in the 
community to collect money from the 
parents of their children. 

The other point has to do with the 
small percentage of the total budget 


is an example which might be referred 


tions engaged in money raising. 


education of their children, it may appea 
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which is given to raising the funds. This _ 


with profit to other community organiza-' 


When the four dollars a year tuition 
fee is set off by itself as a direct tax upon 
these Christian parents for the religious 


to them to be a large amount. But after 
. all, it is slight compared to the pupil 
cost per year for keeping these same chil- 
dren in the public school program. Ina 
community such as River Forest, it must 
not be far from one hundred dollars an- 
nually. Even at seventy-five dollars a 
year, the costs for religious education 
would be but five percent of the total. 
We hope that this pay-as-you-go 
policy continues and is successful! 


Wuat Is More ImporTANT THAN 
THE TEACHER? 


When the description says “the Coun- 
cil felt that the teacher was of prime im- 
portance” it was not saying anything 
new or making a statement with which 
any true educationist would quarrel. In 
this respect we fail to find any uniqueness 
in the River Forest week-day plan. We 
must admit at the outset that their selec- 
tion of the teacher fully justifies their 
belief in the principle, for we know the 
teacher and have seen her teach. So 
there is to be no argument here! 

Again, however, two comments may 
be made: The Council has not yet been 
able “to pay her the equivalent of the 
beginning salary of a grade teacher in 
River Forest.” It is this fact which 
keeps this system of week-day work 
from being entirely “self-supporting.” 
The other comment is concerned with 
the “teaching load” which this one 
teacher is carrying—four hundred differ- 
ent pupils per week. Here as in so many 
of the week-day schools of religion the 
opportunity for individualized and per- 
sonalized religious guidance is made ex- 
ceedingly difficult. In this respect the 
old fashioned Sunday school class—‘a 
little parish of eight”—had a distinct ad- 
vantage. This is no criticism of what 

* this particular teacher may be able to do 
—more than most week-day teachers, I 
am sure. It is rather a criticism of a type 
of religious education program which has 
assumed that teaching in the realm of 
character development can be done “en 
asse.” The educational guidance move- 
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ment in the public school and the 
counselling movement in Christian young 
people’s work are hopeful indications of 
an awakening sense of need in this re- 
gard. 

In connection with the teacher and the 
teaching process which is briefly de- 
scribed we may consider the outlines of 
courses. They seem to be adequate and 
interestirlg both to the pupils and to the 
parents who sponsor the school. But 
they are not radically different from 
courses given in a number of week-day 
schools. As in the case of courses listed 
in college catalogs one is not in a position 
to judge them merely on the basis of a 
description. Their effectiveness depends 
very largely upon the teacher, whose 
ability we have passed upon with a high 
rating. 

One significant statement appears at 
the close of the curriculum description: 
“The Council does not identify religious 
instruction with religious practice.” The 
implication of this seems to be that this 
council holds a view of week-day reli- 
gious education which limits it to in- 
struction, “an intellectual process which 
provides knowledge and understanding.” 
Without discussing this partitioning of 
the process of developing the religious 
life at length, it does raise certain ques- 
tions: What does such a partitioning 
mean for the unity of the life process? 
Is it wise to separate, as this system does, 
instruction from “worship” and the “per- 
sonal contact?” What does the Council 
do to effect a correlation between its 
teaching program and that of the church 
and home and that of the public school 
as well? 


SHOULD RELIcIous EDUCATION BE A 
Pustic ScHoot 


The description makes a strong point of 
the fact that religious education should be 
a public school subject and by implication 
at least that in River Forest it is a definite 
part of the public school program: “A reli- 
gious education program was developed 
and has been carried on in the public 
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schools... .” An analysis of the organi- 
zation, curriculum and teaching process, 
however, would seem to show that tech- 
nically this is no more the case than in 
any other of the thousand week-day sys- 
tems in America. Practically all of the 
provisions recommended by authorities 
in this field to avoid any possible illegal 
“entangling alliances” between church 
and state are cared for in the plan—par- 
ents sign a “written consent” for the 
pupil to take the work; the public school 
expends no money for religious educa- 
tion, even the use of the buildings being 
compensated for by “a nominal rent ;” 
the pubilc school authorities have no 
supervision of the content or method of 
teaching. True, the public school build- 
ings are used, as is frequently the case in 
week-day religious education systems. 
The only apparent difference between 
this plan and others is the presence on 
the Council which sponsors the program 
of “the superintendent of schools and 
the principals of the four River Forest 
schools,” who are classed among the 
“members ex-officio.” Considering the 
organization of the Council, however, 
they are but five among twenty-five indi- 
viduals who are interested in better reli- 
gious education in the community and 
have no power entrusted to them by the 
public school board to determine what 
shall be taught or in any other way vio- 
late the state laws in this field. 

It has been the contention of the writer 
that the use of the phrase “religious edu- 
cation in the public schools” or its equiv- 
alents is both inaccurate and unwise in 
the week-day religious education plan. 
“Religious education on public school 
time” is similarly open to objection, since 
the time, by all historical precedent and 
all final court decisions, is under the con- 
trol of the parent. The principle upon 
which the week-day school idea is based 
in this respect is that the public school 
willingly gives up a portion of the time 
which it has been accustomed to use or 
readjusts its program so as to allow a 
mutually convenient time for some other 
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activity in which the parent would like 
to have his child engage. This does not 
imply legal ownership of this particular 
time or any authority to determine the 
nature of the subject matter, although 
the school must be assured that the time 
used is for a sufficienly worthy purpose 
and is well used for this purpose. The 
endeavor to leave the impression that 
religious education is a part of the public 
school curriculum is not one which 
should be encouraged, at least not until 
our present attitude and the laws on the 
subject are changed. 

An interesting point may be raised 
with regard to the implications of the 
statement “the course of study (religious 
education) . . . should be taught as un- 
dogmatically as any other subject... .” 
Here is a worthy ideal for the teaching 
of religion with which the writer would 
agree most heartily. Leaving aside the 
possibility that some subjects in some 
public schools may be taught with a 
greater or less degree of dogmatism, it is 
true that the democratic and scientific 
approaches to the treatment of subject 
matter in the public school on the whole 
are a considerable advance upon the 
usual methods of religious education. 
Here surely is a goal worth striving for 
and we are inclined to believe that the 
River Forest plan has made some prog- 
ress toward it. This very progress, how- 
ever, does make one wonder whether 
churches as such can become more demo- 
cratic and scientific in religious education 
methods (for example, in such questions 
as miracles and sectarian differences) 
and whether we must cease to expect 
them to do real teaching and must look 
to some other agency or agencies as this 
experiment indicates. 

One commendable feature of this par- 
ticular program is the amount of time 
afforded for education in religion—two 
grades meeting “twice weekly” and three 
other “for a longer period.” We wish 


that other week-day systems were so 
privileged. 


WHAT ARE THE RESULTS? 


One can evaluate such an experiment 
as this upon the basis of a written de- 
scription only to a limited degree. Un- 
doubtedly there is going on here a good 
piece of religious education, one which 
has been set up so as to be free from 
some of the handicaps which prevent the 
best of results. The program has the 
respect of the community at large—par- 
ents, children, church and public school 
leaders. It has its difficulties to be sure 
but they are not insurmountable and in 
no sense proof that the plan will not 
work with increasing effectiveness. In 
fairness we must say that some of this 
success is undoubtedly due to the homo- 
geneity of the community and its high 
level of social life. In less favored com- 
munities, problems which are of small 
weight in River Forest would loom large, 
so large as to prevent the kind of pro- 
gram outlined. 

In conclusion may the writer bear testi- 
mony to the success of this program, 
from a source quite outside the paper. 
A church quite near, some of whose chil- 
dren are probably in the River Forest 
religious education classes, is wondering 
what it ought to teach in its Sunday 
church school since the children are 
learning so much in their week-day 
school work! It may be assured that 
there is plenty to do, since this system 
avowedly confines its program to instruc- 
tion. There are countless activities in 
the area of “catching religion” as con- 
trasted with religious education (as the 
description differentiates them) in which 
the church may and ought to engage, 
grateful that the thing for which so many 
Sunday church schools and their spon- 
sors long is so well done elsewhere and 
that they may build an enriching pro- 
gram upon this foundation. 
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A STUDY IN TOLERANCE 


ELIzABETH E, REEep* 


STUDY in inter-faith relations in a 
New York parochial school suggests 
a field open to all forward-looking schools. 
The point of departure would, of course, 
be different in non-church schools and 
different plans would evolve according to 
the initiative of the varying groups of chil- 
dren but the basic idea might be used 
anywhere. 

The Roman Catholic Church of Corpus 
Christi is a few blocks north of Columbia 
University. The school connected with it 
uses excellent methods and is conducted 
by white-robed Sisters of the Dominican 
Order. The parents of the children are 
largely Irish, but there are other nation- 
alities—American, French and German. 

Last fall, a Sister was teaching religious 
history to her eighth grade. The subject 
was the Israelites’ flight from their perse- 
cutors in Egypt. Discussion of the status 
of the Jews in those days and at the time 
Christ lived led naturally to the question 
of the Jew in the world today. 

The Sister discovered that the children 
all knew of the persecution of Jews abroad 
but had no idea that discrimination against 
them existed in this country. When she 
suggested that there might be such bias 
here, questions were asked. 

“Are all Jews and Christians against 
each other?” “What is the attitude of the 
Church on the matter?” “What does 
prejudice mean?” “What evidence is 
there that anti-Semitism exists?” “What 
is Zenophobia?” “What causes Jews or 
Christians to feel superior to the opposite 
group?” “Do all Jews stand together?” 
“Which is worse, religious or racial hat- 
red?” 

The Sister decided that here was occa- 
sion for a detailed study in tolerance. She 
told her class to find articles written by 
people of authority so that they might de- 
cide if there would be justification in mak- 


*A volunteer worker on the New York Women’s 
ittee of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


ing a study of the problem. 

In the magazine rack in their own 
church was found a pamphlet called, 
“Dare We Hate the Jews?” by Rev. Dan- 
iel A. Lord, a Jesuit priest. One boy 
brought in an article on “The Catholic and 
the Jew” by Monsignor Ryan of the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, D. C. The 
children agreed that important people in 
their Church had pronounced American 
anti-Semitism to be of growing magnitude. 
Therefore, they would like to know more 
about it. 

They decided to write to prominent 
Jews of whom they had heard and, among 
others, received replies from Eddie Can- 
tor, Mary Antin and Representative Dick- 
stein. The film star’s answer was note- 
worthy. He believed that anti-Semitism 
was an American rather than a Jewish 
problem. Should it grow, it would make a 
gash in the unity of this country, exceed- 
ingly dangerous in a democracy. 

Various books were passed around— 
Mary Antin’s Promised Land, We Jews 
by Dubois, A Peculiar Treasure by Edna 
Ferber. Back numbers of the Reader’s 
Digest, the Commonweal, America, pro- 
vided material. The Merchant of Venice 
was studied. They turned the pages of 
the Jewish Who’s Who. 

The Sister took the class to the museum 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary a 
few blocks away where ceremonial objects 
of great antiquity and some of marked 
beauty gave to the Jew his own cultural 
dignity. 

They learned that of an estimated world 
population of 1,200,000,000 there were 
but 16,000,000 Jews. In our huge coun- 
try, only 4,000,000 claim the synagogue as 
their spiritual center. Derivations were 
studied: “Semite” was found to come 
from Sem, son of Noah and “Jew” from 
Juda, son of Joseph. 

Murals representing the history of the 
Jewish people were begun. Brightly col- 
ored pictures of almost life size figures 
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finally stretched across the back wall of 
the school room. There were eleven divi- 
sions with the central one marking the 
beginning of Christianity. Caesar, Pom- 
pey and Herod stood on one side of 
Christ. Dull blue Oriental houses showed 
on the other. They were touched by gold 
light which came from a great star in the 
center of a Latin cross. 

The more ancient history showed the 
flight of the children of Israel from 
Egypt; the important leaders, Abraham, 
Saul, David, Solomon and Moses with his 
scroll of the Ten Commandments. The 
Babylonian Captivity made another scene 
and there followed the Persian rulers and 
the Maccabees. 

Representing time after Christ was a 
view of the burning city of Jerusalem seen 
through the Arch of Titus, the Roman 
conqueror. Then came the city rebuilt un- 
der Hadrian’s orders and in 637 A.D. 
the power-loving Turks. Groups of Cru- 
saders continued the story. Centuries were 
jumped for the final picture. It showed 
King George V wearing a smart red mili- 
tary jacket and promising Palestine as a 
homeland for the Jews in fulfillment of 
their age long dream. 

After three or four months of work and 
discussion had gone by, conclusions crys- 
tallized in the light of the children’s new 
knowledge. They were put into concise 
form and listed. 


So much interest was stirred inside the 
school and by groups visiting it that the 
class was asked to give a presentation of 
the project for an audience. Other grades 
of Corpus Christi School and many inter- 
ested adults profited by it. One girl stated 
how the decision to work on the project 
had been arrived at. Another child told of 
the material read, another of the letters 
written and received. A small girl took a 
pointer and showed Esther, Abraham, 
Moses and all the other figures in the 
murals, explaining the idea and symbolism 
of each group. One boy had the summary 
of the class questions on the end of his 
tongue and a slim, dark lad reported the 


conclusions. All was done seriously, flu- 


ently and with a fine lack of self-con- 
sciousness. 

The conclusions are, of course, the most 
arresting part of this notable experiment 
which, should it become known, might 
have widespread influence in the United 
States. It seems the most intensive piece 
of school teaching in tolerance and dem- 
ocratic understanding heard of in some 
time and the one apt to make the biggest 
dent in the children’s thinking. 

The following are among the statements 
agreed upon by the class: 

“The Jew is not persecuted because he 
is a Jew but because he is a member of a 
minority group. The Armenians today are 
being persecuted for the same reason. 
Catholics, too, have been persecuted for 
no other reason. Persecution is a weapon 
used against a minority by the unsuccess- 
ful, the ignorant and the bigoted. Perse- 
cution is, we believe, primarily an econom- 
ic problem.” 

“The people who wish to exterminate 
the Jews have by their persecution brought 
about anything but the desired effect, In 
a recent book, ‘A Peculiar Treasure’ one 
finds this statement, ‘Because of a Hitler 
the Jews of Europe and of the world have 
perforce become more intensely racial.’” 

“The Jews should not think that their 
persecution is due to the Christians’ claim- 
ing that the Jews put Christ to death. 
Christians know that it was only a few 
Jewish leaders who induced the Romans 
to put Christ to death.” 

“Tt seems to us that we, Catholics and 
Jews, have much in common, part of 
which is persecution. We are going to 
do everything in our power to help and 
not to hinder the Jew, not only because our 
religion obliges us to do so, but because 
both they and we should benefit by good 
fellowship.” 

“We do not believe that assimilation is 
advisable. The non-Jew should be edu- 
cated to the fact that Jews as a group of 
people have much to contribute to our 
cultural development. We think that 
America should be made safe for differ- 
ences.” 
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“CAN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BE 
CHRISTIAN?” 


Harrison S., Can Religious 
Education Be Christian? Macmillan, 
338 pages, $2.50. 


The title of this work is strange, but it 
is truly descriptive. For precisely this 
question has been raised by the conserva- 
tive theology that, originating on the con- 
tinent, has inundated the United States. 
Neo-orthodoxy, even in its moderate 
forms, is at least cold to religious educa- 
tion; the extreme forms denounce it as 
an un-Christian usurper within the 
churches. Professor Elliott accepts the 
issue, but instead of taking a defensive 
position, or seeking to smooth out opposi- 
tion by emphasizing common ground, he 
makes it clear that in this case one of the 
two points of view must be fundamentally 
mistaken and therefore driven from the 
field. He meets a challenge with a chal- 
lenge. 

Here is controversy, but it is conducted 
upon the highest plane of courtesy, and— 
what is not less important—with a keen 
realization of what constitutes evidence. 
Behind the clash of opposing views con- 
cerning Christian experience and ways of 
promoting it, the author sees incompatible 
approaches to experience in its totality. 
Here is no mere theological or ecclesiasti- 
cal squabble, but rather a contest between 
two ways of dealing with human intelli- 
gence, and between two corresponding 
ways of endeavoring to master ourselves 
and the conditions of our existence as 
persons. 

The issue arises out of the fact that the 
religious-education movement, of which 
the Religious Education Association is 
the recognized protagonist, introduces into 
churches and synagogues the principle of 
progressive education. This means, among 
other things, going to psychology rather 
than to theology for information as to 


human nature and how its processes can 
be modified. See, for example, articles by 
Kilpatrick, Boisen, and Cole in the Janu- 
ary-March, 1940, number of this maga- 
zine. It means, likewise, that the teaching 
of religion, which used to signify the 
authoritative imposition of a set of beliefs 
or of a way of conduct, now becomes an 
endeavor to help immature persons to 
grow through acquaintance with, and free 
assimilation or non-assimilation of, the re- 
ligious ways of mature persons. Growth, 
it has been perceived, takes place through 
pupil-activities which, though they be in- 
spired by teachers, nevertheless are the 
pupil’s very own. These growth-activities 
have to be social or socializing not merely 
because Christianity proclaims a social 
ideal as the will of God, but also because 
selfhood arises and persists at all only in 
and through reciprocity among individ- 
uals. 

Religious education thus conceived con- 
tains two root-attitudes that authoritarian- 
ism, whether old or new, cannot abide. 
First, the meaning of life (with all that 
“Christian” and “God” signify) is to be 
looked for in discriminable aspects of ex- 
perience, especially its cause-and-effect 
relations, discrimination being our own 
free activity. Second, responsibility for 
controlling ourselves and environmental 
conditions is placed upon ourselves; it is 
not transferred to a hierarchy, nor to any 
cosmic force, that either coerces us or 
bestows upon us the fulfilment of our 
desires. These two principles by no means 
segregate the religious present from the 
religious past, nor do they deny the neces- 
sity of working with God if we are to work 
out our own salvation, but they do deny 
essential positions of neo-orthodoxy. 

There is no better touchstone of attitude 
at this point than what one does with the 
method of science and with the results of 
research in the field of religion. Professor 
Elliott constantly applies this test, and 
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with devastating results. On the negative 
side he proves that neo-orthodoxy misuses 
its assumed biblical sources, ignores cru- 
cial facts of church history, substitutes 
psychological guesses and “hunches” for 
psychological knowledge, and in last analy- 
sis ascribes divine authority to what in 
reality is the opinion of neo-orthodox 
writers themselves. Of course he notes 
differences among these writers; he does 
not hold all of them equally implicated, by 
any means; but he does show that every 
type of current neo-orthodoxy participates 
in this banquet of errors. On the positive 
side, Elliott’s test shows that progressive 
religious education, in spite of misunder- 
standings, inconsistencies, and faulty ap- 
plications by some of its votaries, springs, 
factually considered, from assured knowl- 
edge, not from guesses nor from any new- 
fangled dogmatism. Considered from the 
standpoint of valuations, it is seen to carry 
forward aspirations that have character- 
ized Christianity from its origin. Such 
education can take a specific and conscious 
Christian direction, devoted to the imple- 
mentation and the further development of 
purposes that have a long history. 


The argument of this book has many 
corners and angles, and it displays many 


sorts of information. New-Testament 
criticism, church history, types of the- 
ology, history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, and familiarity with the intricacies of 
psychology—all make their contribution. 
Few men possess the comprehensive com- 
mand of this entire field that Elliott here 
displays. Probably no neo-orthodox the- 
ologian would claim to possess it, though 
every part of it is apropos of the neo- 
orthodox criticism of religious education. 
Particular recognition should be given to 
Elliott’s treatment of the original nature 
of man. It is discriminating and thor- 
ough.’ Between it and the unlaborious 
characterizations of humanity by even the 
less precipitate neo-orthodox theologians 


1. His criticism of my treatment of the instincts 
in my Social Theory of Religious Education is 
justified. If a revised edition of this work had 
been called for, our much-increased insight 
into the enormous plasticity of human nature 
would have been incorporated. In my What Is 
Christian Education? the growth of Christian 
experience is treated wholly from the stand- 
point of responses of the integral person to 
integral situations. 
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there is a great gulf fixed. Noteworthy 
also is Elliott’s painstaking examination 
of the supposedly biblical background for 
Christian authoritarianism. He shows 
that Christianity, even in its earliest days, 
was not a uniform experience nor a uni- 
form belief, and that its thought of itself 
included self-criticism and self transfor- 
mation. His insistence that in our own 
day Christianity must become hospitable 
to indefinitely great modifications of itself 
by the educational method accords, accord- 
ingly, with “the genius” of this religion. 

That this is a “must” book for workers 
in Christian churches who would under- 
stand the basic functions of a church al- 
most goes without the saying. Pastors 
need it; so do editors; likewise adminis- 
trators of most church boards; of course, 
all leaders of church schools, and all mak- 
ers of curricula and writers of textbooks. 
Indeed, the scope of it is so broad, and its 
analyses are so fundamental, that it speaks 
to all who would deal seriously with any 
kind of working religion. 

It is to be expected that rejoinders will 
be attempted. This reviewer wonders 
what they will be like. 

George A. Coe. 


“LIBERAL EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY” 


Cote, Stewart G., Liberal Education 
in a Democracy. Harper, 309 pages, 
$3.00. 

It has been apparent to leaders in edu- 
cation for many years that the American 
Liberal Arts College is a sick institution. 
Its illness has been, and still is, due to one 
fundamental weakness—nobody seems to 
know what it should be doing. It would 
probably be more exact to say that every- 
body has his own idea about the purposes 
or functions of the Arts College, and con- 
sequently there is no general understand- 
ing of the meaning of a Liberal Education 
in a Democracy. The best evidence that 
one can give in support of these statements 
is the fact that the traditional Bachelor of 
Arts degree has no distinctive meaning. It 
has back of it no central core of subject 
matter. The requirements for the degree 
in the colleges of the country are so varied 
that. it can be said with accuracy that a 
B.A. degree can be achieved today in our 
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colleges with any conceivable combination 
of courses or subject matter. There is so 
much truth in this statement that a student 
can literally “roll his own diploma.” 

Dr. Cole in his fine study has made an 
attack upon this fundamental weakness 
of the American Arts College. The author 
has set for himself the enormous, but es- 
sential and fundamental task, of writing 
a charter for the Arts College. It is the 
opinion of this reviewer that he has done 
a good job. He has made a systematic 
attempt to define the objective of the col- 
lege in the type of society in which we are 
living. It is the author’s central thesis 
that the objectives of the Liberal College 
are to be found, first, in the functional 
relationships that should obtain between 
personality and society (p. 64). “The ed- 
ucation,” he says, “should aim: (1) to ex- 
tend the democratic process until it leavens 
and controls every relation of man to man; 
and (2) to inspire within the personality 
of every youth the development of intel- 
lectual, social and moral qualities of char- 
acter that make the diffusion of democracy 
possible. . . . Personal character is the sub- 
jective aspect of social democracy as social 
democracy is the objective aspect of per- 
sonal character.” (p. 64-65). 

A second set of objectives is to be found 
in “the dual attitudes that the individual 
assumes in dealing creatively with his life 
situation. They are the scientific method, 
or the exercise of intelligence, and the 
artist’s genius, or the cultivation of the 
esthetic sense.” (p. 65). 

In the third place, “personality’s inher- 
ent demand for meaningful values sug- 
gests the focus of another criteria of ex- 
cellence. . . . Personality acquires stability 
and meaning as experience is supported by 
an adequate sense of worth. ... He ac- 
quires the fundamental values of life (a) 
as he senses spiritual significance in human 
history, and (b) as he reflects upon man’s 
stature and his own ultimate meaning in 
the creative universe.” 

To these fundamental objectives the 
author adds one other, namely: a mastery 
of language to serve these other funda- 
mental purposes. 

From these fundamental considerations 
the author concludes that “a youth has the 
right to expect that the liberal arts college 
will introduce it critically and appreciably 


to: 
1. The claims of the scientific temper 

2. The insights of the esthetic sense 

3. The possibilities of social democracy 

4. The issue of responsible persons 

5. A religious philosophy of life 

6. The language medium of the edu- 
cated person” 

Thus, he charts the field of liberal edu- 
cation. His analysis is comprehensive, 
keen, and penetrating. It is worthy of 
careful study by every serious student of 
American higher education. 


Homer P. Rainey. 
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Bates, Ernest SUTHERLAND, American 
Faith. Norton, 479 pages, $3.75. 

Day, Avtsert Epwarp, The Faith We 
Live. Cokesbury, 256 pages, $2.00. 

Harkness, GeorctA, The Faith by Which 
the Church Lives, Abingdon, 161 pages, 
$1.50. 


ELIGIOUS men and women in all 
generations have written about their 
faith. They have described and interpreted 
the faith which past ages have shared with 
them and which their own experience and 
imagination have made meaningful and in- 
spiring. In recent months there have been 
many additions to the great library of 
faith, Among them are Ernest Sutherland 
Bates’ historical analysis of the faith by 
which a nation lives, Georgia Harkness’ 
discussion of the faith by the church lives, 
and Albert Edward Day’s treatment of the 
faith by which individual men and women 
live. Each of these authors promises his 
readers an empirical and historically valid 
interpretation. Each has written a stimu- 
lating and thoroughly readable volume. 
Ernest Sutherland Bates is probably 
best known for the book, The Bible To Be 
Read as Living Literature, which he 
edited. He has written, as well, upon 
various phases of American history. In 
his American Faith, completed just prior 
to his untimely death, both his religious 
and historical interests merge in a treat- 
ment of the religious, political and eco- 
nomic foundations of the democratic faith 
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of America. His book appears at a time 
when democracy is being discussed and 
defended with a fervor without parallel in 
recent decades, and provides a valuable 
addition to the many interpretations of 
democracy which have already been made. 

In his introduction to this study of 
American faith, Dr. Bates recognizes that 
democracy as we know it “is the fruit of 
centuries of struggle watered by the blood 
of thousands who had never even heard of 
democracy but who none the less bled and 
died for what Charles Beard has called 
those ‘inner powers,’ ‘unexplored capac- 
ities,’ and ‘hints of emancipation’ that are 
of its essence.” In the pages that follow 
the author develops his thesis that 


Democracy did not arise out of eighteenth 
century political and industrial conflict, as a mo- 
mentarily popular view misconceives. Its roots 
are to be found in the attempted revival of primi- 
tive Christianity by the radical lower-class sects 
of the Protestant Reformation, those peasants 
and yeomen who were our own ancestors, and 
who initiated the Reformation and eventually 
carried out its basic principles—especially in 
America—to conclusions undreamt of in the be- 
ginning. The ideal of local self-government was 
brought to America by the Pilgrims; the separa- 
tion of church and state was derived from the 
Baptists ; the right to free speech was a develop- 
ment of the right to freedom of conscience 
established by Roger Williams and William 
Penn ; the equality spoken of in the Declaration 
of Independence was an outgrowth of the equal- 
ity practiced by the Quakers. Democracy was 
envisaged in religious terms long before it 
assumed a political terminology. 

Although the reader may have occasion 
at times to question Dr. Bates’ interpreta- 
tion of history, the panoramic sweep 
across western civilization from the dawn 
of democratic ideas in the early religious 
reformations ten centuries ago in Europe 
to the blossoming of these ideas into a na- 
tional faith in the nineteenth century pro- 
vides a remarkably fruitful survey. Be- 
cause it was in America that the ideas gen- 
erated by the religious “heresies” of Europe 
reached their fullest maturity, the faith of 
America remains in these days the most 
significant expression of democracy. The 
author contends that the promise of 
America rests in its democratic faith—the 
increase of which would mean the achieve- 
ment of a social unity in this country far 
superior to the famed medieval unity. 
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With the extension of the democratic way 
of life, Dr. Bates perceives that there will 
emerge “the unity of a whole people with- 
out class divisions; the physical security 
that can come only with the control of the 
means of production, now for the first 
time really possible; and the mental se- 
curity that arises from a confirmed habit 
of recognizing truth wherever found.” 

As the writer reads the history of west- 
ern civilization through ten centuries in 
substantiating his thesis, there grows in 
the mind of those who follow his discus- 
sion the realization that if Christian ideas 
figured so significantly in the emergence 
and development of the democratic faith 
of America, it follows quite logically that 
no small responsibility rests upon the insti- 
tutions and agencies of Christianity in 
these days for undergirding and revitaliz- 
ing this social faith. If the present and 
future promise of democracy depends 
upon that deeply religious faith which 
initiated, sustained and directs it, it is im- 
perative that this faith be kept strong and 
creative or it will hasten the collapse of 
democracy. 

Both Albert Edward Day in discussing 
The Faith We Live and Georgia Harkness 
in examining The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives emphasize the importance of 
religious faith for society. Where Dr. 
Bates was interested in establishing the 
thesis that our democratic way of life 
sprang from religious ideas and was 
nurtured by them, Dr. Day and Dr. Hark- 
ness are intent upon stressing the respon- 
sibility which rests upon religious institu- 
tions and individuals in these days for the 
preservation and enhancement of those 
religious ideas and practices capable of 
giving meaning and purpose to both in- 
dividual and social life. 

Georgia Harkness’ The Faith by Which 
the Church Lives rests upon the assump- 
tion that “there is a deep main stream of 
historic Christianity which flows on in 
spite of eddies and whirlpools; which is 
fed by many inlets and gives refreshment 
to many environing social situations; 
which is subject to changes in contour 
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along the banks, but which in its central 
river-bed is unchanged by shifts in cul- 
tural topography.” The author emphasizes 
in her introductory remarks that she is 
talking “about a faith, not a body of 
creedal formulations; about the faith of 
the Church, not just the beliefs of any 
aggregation of well-meaning persons; 
about the faith by which the Church lives, 
not that by which it argues.” 

Delivered at DePauw University as the 
Mendenhall Lectures for 1940, the chap- 
ters of this volume provide a stimulating 
discussion of the Church in the present 
world crisis, of the authority by which the 
Church lives, of the dependence of Chris- 
tian faith upon God and upon Jesus Christ, 
and of the relation of the Church to de- 
mocracy and to evangelism. 

Miss Harkness provides an outline of 
the basic convictions of the Christian 
Church in this volume. It is a highly con- 
densed statement and the reader may feel 
that the vast scope of the subject sets a 
forbidding task for the author in such 
limited treatment. However, the author 
discusses her own faith in the closing 
pages of her work, thereby clearly defining 
the position she would assume in ap- 
proaching questions omitted or inade- 
quately treated in this book. Furthermore, 
in stating her own faith she does so in the 
belief that it represents also the faith by 
which the Church lives. 


Albert Edward Day shares with Miss 
Harkness the realization that the heritage 
of democratic and Christian faith which 
the past has given us has social meaning 
only as it is directly integrated in con- 
temporary living. The faith of our fath- 
ers in democracy and in Christianity is 
important. Still it is the faith we live in 
these days rather than the faith which 
permeated the lives of our fathers which 
is of greatest significance to this genera- 
tion and to those yet unborn. 

Dr. Day was the Fondren lecturer at 
Southern Methodist University this year 
and his published lectures appear as The 
Faith We Live. Last year on the same 
lectureship, Edwin Lewis discussed The 
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Faith We Declare. Dr. Day was stirred 
by the realization that the faith by which 
a nation lives or the faith by which the 
Church lives possesses only academic or 
historic significance unless it is the faith 
by which individual men and women live. 
He felt that much of the harshness of our 
present world resulted from the failure of 
individuals to live the faith which their 
nation, their Church and their own voices 
declared and affirmed. 

Christian faith is more than a pattern 
of beliefs and practices to be idealized, 
proclaimed or argued about. It is more 
than a theological theory about reality 
meant to be declared with vigor and con- 
viction from the pulpit and accepted with 
humility and devotion by those in the 
pews. Impressed by the abyss between 
the faith we declare and the faith we live, 
Dr. Day emphasizes that only as our po- 
litical and religious faith becomes an oper- 
ative force in daily living may we be 
considered meaningful and socially effec- 
tive. In this Dr. Bates would probably 
concur. Although we lament the apparent 
decline of democracy in these days and, in 
firm tones, proclaim our loyalty to it, yet 
it is the failure really to live the political 
faith we profess that has strengthened 
those forces which today so seriously 
threaten it—and us. If we do not live 
the faith we declare, that faith has little 
meaning for us or for our age. 

The object and resource of religious 
faith for Dr. Day—as for Dr. Harkness 
—is God. He writes, “The faith by which 
we may truly live is a faith in a near, per- 
sonal, sturdy, seeking, conquering God, 
with whom the spirit of man may have 
body-renewing, mind-creating, morally re- 
generating fellowship.” He emphasizes, 
however, that the manner in which men 
describe God is less important than the 
degree to which they avail themselves of 
God as a resource for the shared quest for 
the good life. Our faith is a faith in God 
sustained by an abiding confidence in our 
own possibilities and in those of our nat- 
ural and human world. 


Dr. Day refuses to consider faith a 
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magical device or an expression of wishful 
thinking. It is certainly not a technique 
for coercing God into doing the will of 
man or a sure-fire guarantee against 
human failure. It is “common sense 
crowned with creative energy.” It is a 
technique, an attitude, a dedication by 
which life is constantly being remade by 
new discoveries of possible ways of richer 
experience, by growing understanding of 
how this richer experience may be 
achieved, and by deeper commitment to 
the progressive realization of that which 
will make us “healthier, wiser, better men 
and women, easier to live with, more truly 
alive, more effective.” 

That which is capable of transforming 
the faith of democratic America, the faith 
of the Christian Church, and the faith of 
American Christians from a theory about 
life which is professed and declared into 
a way of life which is as real and meaning- 
ful as our daily living is commitment. 
Dr. Day insists that faith becomes alive 
when individual men and women fling 
their “thought, affection, will into the 
scales in behalf of the larger good which 
waits.” 

These three books, discussing religious 
faith and the outreach of this faith into 
our associated life, are one voice in recog- 
nizing the significance and promise of the 
Christian faith we declare and the demo- 
cratic faith it begot. They are one voice 
in emphasizing that this is a dead faith 
unless it flows through the life of each 
American Christian as an attitude toward 
life and a way of living. These three books 
are vigorous ones. They stir the reader 
into a deeper appreciation of the faith 
which the past has given. They challenge 
him to live in such manner as to aid in the 
realization of a more meaningful and sat- 
isfying experience of life for this and for 
future generations. 

Irvin E. Lunger. 
Avams, T. R., The Workers Road To 

Learning. American Association for 

Adult Education, 162 pages, $1.25. 

How should labor educate its leaders? 
Should they come from—that is be sent 
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to—our present colleges and universities, 
or should labor establish and support its 
own colleges? Precedents from European 
countries seem to bolster both sides with- 
out conclusive evidence. There is at least 
one true agreement from all factions—that 
not only the leaders but the rank and file of 
workers must secure more education. 


With the closing of Brookwood Labor 
College in 1937 and the change in Com- 
monwealth College in 1940 to a school of 
art, labor is without its own schools ex- 
cept for summer institutes. The author 
claims there is no money to run separate 
schools ; and little vision on the part of the 
rank-and-file. Universities take the atti- 
tude, he maintains, that workers can at- 
tend on the same terms as other groups. 
This is not so because of lack of funds 
and necessary academic background. 
Further, most educational institutions do 
not have the confidence of workers. 

The author raises several questions for 
students of adult education to ponder: 
1. Can labor education be real education 
or is it always propaganda? 2. Should 
government use public funds to further 
class education? 3. Can education for 
workers stop short of social action? 4. 
Can educators be found who can help 
laborers get the “feel” of education? 5. 
Can labor in America find a “royal road 
to learning”? 

Although the book is intended as an 
outline it covers the field fairly well. It 
will make a good basis for an adult dis- 
cussion group. The style could have been 
more vigorous but the book has its merits. 

L. L. Leftwich. 


BUTTERFIELD, OLIVER M., Love Problems 
of Adolescence. Teachers College, 
Columbia U., 212 pages. 


1169 young people between 13 and 25 
years of age, found in church groups, 
schools, and summer institutes, provided 
the information and points of view for the 
author. These data, interpreted in the 
light of a vast range of scientific literature, 
form the basis for the book. 

The point of view is cultural rather than 
biological, and the research is limited to 
love relationships and problems. When do 
friendships start between boys and girls? 


Why do they begin to go together? What 
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about courtship, engagement, and antici- 
pated marriage? The author finds that 
while sex is an important item, it is far 
from being the only, and frequently not 
the principal reason, for mutual attraction. 
Status, appearance, mutual interests are 
basic primary motives. Some young folk 
have intense emotional disturbances, but 
considerable numbers are perfectly satis- 
fied with the social and other factors in 
their situation and feel no problems par- 
ticularly. 

The study is a very significant one, so 
significant that this reviewer plans to make 
the book “must” reading for his marriage 
course. 

Laird T. Hites. 
CHANCELLOR, JouHN, Editor, Helping 

Adults to Learn: The Library in Ac- 

tion. American Library Association, 

296 pages, $3.00. 

In the 1920’s, libraries everywhere were 
much concerned with the Adult Educa- 
tion Movement. During this period read- 
ers’ advisory service was developed and 
various plans to serve groups were begun. 
With the coming of the depression, this 
program was curtailed and in many libra- 
ries withdrawn entirely. In recent years, 
however, it has been coming to the fore 
once more, and libraries are seeking new 
methods and new fields of service. The 
pre-depression efforts were described by 
the Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education in the 1926 report published by 
the American Library Association, and 
now the awakening interest in the subject 
has led that organization to present an- 
other volume under the editorship of their 
Adult Education specialist. 

The book contains thirty-three articles 
nearly equally divided between reprints 
and articles prepared especially for the 
collection. Most of the materials have 
been written as case studies by librarians 
successful in adult education work, whose 
experiences serve as stimulating sugges- 
tions to others who are developing contacts 
along this line. The articles are grouped 
by type of service, whether specifically to 
individuals or groups, or for broader all- 
inclusive programs. Within each of these 
types an attempt is made to present ex- 
amples from large, medium, and small 
libraries, although many of the sugges- 
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tions given are applicable to all public 
libraries regardless of size. Particularly 
interesting are the selections concerning 
work with labor groups, P.T.A’s., and 
other organizations. 

In order to emphasize the book’s pur- 
pose as a series of suggestions to stimu- 
late further development rather than a set 
of final goals, the second half is devoted 
to articles looking to the future instead 
of describing the past. These are followed 
by a fifty-page synthesis, written by the 
editor, entitled “A Sketch of a Library 
Organized for Informal Education.” 

An excellent annotated bibliography, 
which occupies sixteen pages at the back 
of the volume, follows the same plan of 
organization as the book itself, being 
classified by type of service and size of 
library. 

Marjorie C. Keenleyside. 


CuHAvE, Ernest J., Measure Religion, 
Fifty-Two Experimental Forms. Dis- 
tributed by The University of Chicago 
Press, $1.00. 


The sure road to greater effectiveness in 
religious education lies along the way of 
more systematic observation of educational 
processes and methods and more accurate 
appraisal of outcomes. Measure Religion 
contains fifty-two experimental forms de- 
signed to facilitate this more systematic, 
accurate, and dependable study of the 
processes and results of religious educa- 
tion. 

The forms that Professor Chave has 
assembled represent a variety of tech- 
niques, observation schedules, question- 
naires, rating scales, and a few standard- 
ized tests. Aspects of religious education 
that these instruments are designed to 
study or appraise include: worship, 
prayer, knowledge and attitudes related to 
the church and the Bible, theological ideas 
and attitudes, religious teaching, and vari- 
ous phases of the individual’s religious 
growth. 

Although many of the forms in Measure 
Religion have been used experimentally, 
they are now made available for wider use, 
with the invitation of the author to report 
to him the results. It is hoped that this 
sharing of experience ona broad scale may 
lead to revision of the instruments and 
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yield a summary of the composite find- 
ings. Such an achievement would greatly 
extend the usefulness of the tests and 
would contribute substantially to the body 
of dependable knowledge in the field of re- 
ligious education. 

Those who have any reservations about 
the term “measure” as applied to the field 
of religious education are wisely cautioned 
to remember that measurement is only 
refined observation. Educational leaders 
in church, school, or leisure-time agency 
who are seeking to replace guesses, opin- 
ions, and impressions with a more solid 
basis in factual knowledge for their work 
will find the use of some of these instru- 
ments, at least, a helpful means to that 


end. 
Hedley S: Dimock. 
Cooper, Courtney Ry ey, Designs in 

Scarlet. Little, Brown, 372 pages, 

$2.75. 

Sex is an old, old problem. In recent 
years it has become accentuated. Reasons 
are: commercialization of so much of 
American culture, transportation and its 
accompanying anonymity, the excitement 
and tension which accompanies so much 
of our “entertainment,” liquor .. . . and 
especially the waning of a moral sense 
with respect to sex and its functions. 

The sociologist-author started out to 
investigate first hand the present condi- 
tions of the white-slave traffic. Quickly 
he broadened his study to include prosti- 
tution, and then to include the behavior 
of ordinary unmarried couples who seek 
seclusion and anonymity for an hour. 

The revelations are expressed not in 
sensational style, but in a harsh, vigorous 
tone that seems to demand action. School 
and church are not mentioned in the 
study, neither are any other agencies that 
might modify conditions. The underly- 
ing purpose of the author, to inspire his 
readers to “do something,” whatever it 
may be, is admirably accomplished. 

Laird T. Hites. 

Gitxey, James Gorvon, The Problem of 
ore Jesus. Macmillan, 127 pages, 


Concerning Jesus, three basic questions 
arise: “Was Jesus the supernatural being 
pictured clearly in the New Testament? 
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Or was Jesus the human being whose figure 
was faintly discernible behind the existing 
records? Or was Jesus, as the middle-ot- 
the-road group of Protestantism main- 
tains, a unique individual who somehow 
combined deity and humanity, and whose 
recorded words are usually (but not in- 
variably) true and authentic.” 

The middle-of-the-road Protestant has 
a much harder time than the out and out 
conservative or liberal, the author feels. 
Most Protestants represent one or the 
other extreme. The average run have no 
“clear conception of the distinctive ideas 
and ideals of the religion in which they 
were born.” 

The major portion of the book, there- 
fore, is given to the problem of analyzing 
what Jesus taught about God and man; 
the Kingdom of God; life after death; 
ethical living ; social living; and how the 
real problem of following Jesus is involved 
in discovering the answers Jesus gave to 
these questions. 

One misses the truly educational ap- 
proach which has less concern about a con- 
crete and logical system of beliefs and 
more concern about how Christians, young 
and old, will make use of this matchless 
life from whatever point of view it is seen. 

The psychological approach is more con- 
cerned about how Jesus’ essential spirit, 
attitudes, ideals and skills in living may be 
applied to modern Christian living. The 
lack of satisfactory attitudes and ideals 
and way of life was the major criticism 
Jesus had to offer concerning the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and may become a valid 
criticism of either the avowed conservative 
or ardent liberal of today. 

Emerson O. Bradshaw. 
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Heaton, KenNnETH S. and WEEDON, 
Vivian, The Failing Student. U. of 
Chicago Press, 286 pages, $2.50. 

In this volume Heaton and Weeden re- 
port the results of a cooperative study 
made by four Michigan colleges which 
are seeking to improve their understand- 
ing of the failing student and his prob- 
lems. The authors warn us that “It is 
a ‘service study’ carried on by and for 
the cooperating colleges. It will be sig- 
nificant to other colleges only in so far 
as those colleges recognize similar prob- 
lems and see the possibilities of similar 
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solutions.” Yet an examination of the 
book leads one to predict that it will be 
read with interest and profit by a host of 
teachers, counselors, and administrative 
officers, for its broad analysis of this im- 
portant subject will appeal to all who are 
concerned with fitting higher education to 
the needs of the student. 

Throughout their chapters, covering 
every facet of the matter from study hab- 
its to vocational choices and from recrea- 
tion to intellectual capacity, the authors 
emphasize the individual student. Their 
statistical summaries are nicely balanced 
with references to individual cases and 
quotations from individual replies to 
many inquiries. In fact, the very tech- 
nique and questions used in the study were 
determined upon in conferences with the 
938 cooperating students. 

The reader will note that many of the 
findings reported, especially those con- 
cerning the relationship between academic 
success and such factors as motivation, 
study skills, outside employment, physical 
health, et¢., merely serve to confirm con- 
clusions previously presented by other re- 
searches. But he will find interesting new 
material on the analysis of personal and 
social factors and especially on the use 
of informal reports, autobiographies, and 
interviews, as well as the common stand- 
ardized inventory, for this purpose. He 
will observe that throughout this portion 
of the study there appears constantly in 
the history of the “failing” student a 
sense of lack of personal security. He will 
probably come to agree with the authors 
that one important step toward reducing 
“failures” must be an increased emphasis 
upon helping many students find a greater 
degree of success and security somewhere 
in the college environment. 

The book, of course, has its limitations. 
Little attempt is made to control the vari- 
ables affecting academic success so as to 
present clearly the actual importance of 
the particular factor under consideration 
at the moment. Then even the authors’ 
constant reference to what students do and 
say does not prevent their underemphasiz- 
ing the fact that the “failing” student will 
be strong in some and weak in others of 
the factors which they explore. One is 
inclined to feel that space is devoted to 
biographic segments and to findings of 
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admittedly no statistical significance which 
might have been more profitably used to 
present certain cases in toto or to discuss 
some of the remedial steps which it is 
suggested need to be taken. Still, any per- 
son working with college students will find 
in this volume materials to challenge his 
assumptions, open up new possibilities 
for experimentation, and stimulate his 
thinking about higher education. 

Sidney E. Tarbox. 

Licutti, G., and Rawe, Joun C., 

Rural Roads to Security. Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co., Milwaukee, 387 pages, 

$2.75. 

With the secondary title, “America’s 
Third Struggle for Freedom,” and with 
the imprimatur of the Roman Church, 
this thrilling and challenging volume dis- 
cusses the effects of urbanization, the 
attempt to mechanize farming, the growth 
of tenancy, and the effect of recent social 
change on family life. It argues for homes 
rooted in ownership of the soil and cites 
fruitful experiments to prove that theory 
can be matched by practice. It unhesitat- 
ingly favors cooperatives as against an 
economy organized primarily for profit, 
and it espouses the welfare of the con- 
sumer as more important than that of the 
commercial stockholder. It pleads for a 
revival of democracy and its vital exten- 
sion into economic life. 

Crammed with useful information, in- 
cluding valuable bibliography, this book 
blazes a brave trail in the application of 
spiritual principles to the domestic econ- 
omy, especially of the rural family. It 
pleads for “intelligent technology on the 
land,” it relates “agriculture and biologi- 
cal science,” it urges adequate “training 
for leadership on the land,” it holds up 
sound ideals and practical education for 
rural boys and girls. Backed by papal 
authority and the Catholic type of social 
ethics, these authors take for granted a 
social gospel, for preaching which many a 
Protestant minister has lost his job. 

Here is food for thought for all re- 
ligious educators. Here is curricular ma- 
terial to make historic spiritual ideals vital 
for rural living. Here are ethical insight, 
practical knowledge, and social courage 
of a kind to challenge all non-catholic lead- 
ers. Whatever religious body backs this 
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kind of a vitally human program deserves 
both to succeed and to be thanked by all 
the rest of us. 
Ross W. Sanderson. 
Lotz, Henry, Editor, Vocations 

And Professions, 145 pages, $1.25. 

Women Leaders, 149 pages, $1.25. 

Association Press. 

Dr. Lotz is meeting a popular demand 
by providing a series of six volumes on 
Creative Personalities of which Vocations 
and Professions is the first. Each of these 
little books will include thirteen biogra- 
phical sketches with stimulating questions 
and sources for further investigation. 

This first volume includes studies of 
such people as Burbank, the Mayos, Riis, 
Debbs, Bach, Dewey and Livingstone— 
the centenary of whose sailing for Africa 
is to be celebrated this year. These bi- 
ographies should provide stimulating re- 
search for junior high and older pupils 
in the church school 

Women Leaders is the second volume 
of Lotz’s Creative Personalities. Here is 
assembled a wonderful group of women 
who have inspired the world not only by 
their work but by their personalities. 
Here are met Addams, Booth, Cavell, 
Curie, Earhart, Keller, Lester, Lind, 
Nightingale, Palmer, Royden, Stowe, 
Wesley, Willard, and Wooley. The studies 
are intimate portraits and are inspiring. 
They are so presented that youth should 
eagerly undertake further research and 
attempt to make their own lives count in 
their world. Most of the studies include 
some good poetry and there are questions 
for discussion and also suggestions for 
further reading. 

The other volumes in preparation are 
entitled Nationalities and Races; Religi- 
ons and Philosophical Systems; Negro 
Geniuses ; and Christian Movements and 


Communions. 
A. J. W. Myers. 
McLester, Frances Core, Teaching in 
the Church School. Cokesbury Press, 

1940. 

No narrow interpretation of “teach- 
ing” or “church school” is offered here. 
One of the most commendable features 
of the book is its acceptance of the con- 
cept of the wholeness of life, the fact that 


learning of some kind goes on in all kinds 
of situations and that the teaching func- 
tion is not limited to the efforts of the 
teacher. Furthermore, the help which is 
offered relates quite as much to various 
community institutions (home, school, 
movie, radio and playground) as to the 
more narrowly conceived church school. 

Teaching has been treated from the 
standpoint of changes which may occur 
in persons rather than from the stand- 
point of lessons to be taught. Courses of 
study are approached functionally and 
methods are concerned with social inter- 
action as well as with intellectual grasp 
and emotional response. Indeed, the 
reader is warned against calling forth 
imaginary reactions as substitutions for 
action. 

The style is readable; various aspects 
of the problem are presented clearly; 
theory is illuminated by personal experi- 
ence. The bibliography offers good addi- 
tional material but would have served 
better had the set-up been in connection 
with various chapters rather than at the 
close of the book. 

The average teacher in the church 
school would profit by reading this book. 
He needs, however, to remind himself con- 
stantly of the complexity of personality 
and guard against a seeming over-simplifi- 
cation of the problem which is always 
suggested by isolated illustrations. 

Alberta Munkres. 

PauLsEN, Irwin G., The Church School 
317 Macmillan, 199 pages, 


The present volume is an additional 
evidence of a growing appreciation of 
worship as an essential phase of the edu- 
cational work of the church. In it the 
author has presented a well balanced and 
constructive discussion of the problem. 
The presentation is especially valuable be- 
cause of its concrete and practical sug- 
gestions and illustration of worship pro- 
grams for the several age-groups. 

One of the most significant sections of 
the book is devoted to the process of in- 
ducting the young into formal membership 
in the adult church, by recognizing the 
participation of young children in the 
actual fellowship of the church from the 
beginning, but also stressing the impor- 
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tance of a dramatic commitment at the 
appropriate stage of religious develop- 
ment. In this way a rational attempt is 
made to bridge the gap between the 
“church school” and the church. To the 
author this distinction is an undesirable 
one and to be discontinued at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The present discussion still further 
gives evidence that the time is at hand for 
a fundamental study of the nature of the 
worship experience in terms of modern 
psychology and theology. Like most of 
the current books on worship, this basic 
problem is still left in the area of un- 
verified assumptions, many of which rest 
upon traditional theological concepts. 

The recent and untimely death of the 
author casts a shadow of sadness upon 
these pages—the last public utterance of 
one whose orientation toward worship 
was so fundamentally constructive and 
whose reverent spirit illumined his written 
word. W. C. Bower. 


SCHEINFELD, AMRAM, assisted by 
ScHWEITZER, Dr. Morton D., You and 
Heredity. Stokes, 434 pages, $3.00. 
When the author decided to study 

genetics he was surprised that the books 
on the subject were too technical for the 
layman and yet he found the subject both 
interesting and useful for him. He be- 
lieved that there should be a book available 
for one who was not specifically trained in 
the subject. This book is an attempt to 
fill that need. It is especially valuable to 
parents or prospective parents, to social 
workers, and to teachers. It is as readable 
as most novels and more fascinating, for 
the material presented does not deal with 
the processes involved nearly so much as 
with their application to the reader. 

In untechnical language the author has 
presented the steps from the ovum and the 
sperm to the fully developed person. He 
has discussed the inheritance of all phys- 
ical features, of intelligence, of disease, 
and of sexual characteristics, and has 
made his story more vivid with many dia- 
grams and illustrations. 

Several chapters bear mention here. In 
his chapter about the Dionnes he specu- 
lates how these five children happen to be 
so much alike and yet differ in some ways. 
In speaking about sexual characteristics 
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he answers many frequently heard ques- 
tions: Why are men often bald, but 
women seldom so? What causes color 
blindness? Is there a possibility that peo- 
ple are not completely male or female but 
only approach this? 

everal studies are unique to this book. 
Many singers, conductors, and instru- 
mentalists cooperated in a study of the in- 
heritance of musical ability which is very 
interesting although not conclusive. The 
“black gene” tables enable the reader to 
see at a glance how these are transmitted 
and what the chances are that they will 
appear in his child. 

It is questionable whether this book 
could be used as a text although it would 
be useful as supplementary reading in a 
college course. Certainly it provides valu- 
able reading for any person who deals 
with people. 

Alice L. Hites. 


Scuitpp, Paut A., Editor, Theology and 
Modern Life: Essays in Honor of 
Harris Franklin Rall. Willett, Clark, 
297 pages, $2.50. 

It is highly fitting that homage should 
be paid to an outstanding liberal the- 
ologian who has served the church and 
theological scholarship with distinction for 
forty years; and the general tone of this 
Festschrift is in keeping with his spirit 
and outlook. The book is liberal in com- 
plexion from beginning to end. 

Symposia are well-nigh impossible to 
review, and this one peculiarly so because 
it lacks any central theme, any special 
sequence of thought, or any uniformity of 
treatment. This is a pity, because it will 
detract from the appeal of a volume which 
contains much good material; while a 
common theme could quite easily have 
been chosen to which, with minor changes, 
the present essays might have contributed. 
As it is, the essays range in length from 
the scintillating eight-page plea for a ra- 
tional Christian optimism by Shailer 
Mathews to the too-extended forty-page 
review of the current religious scene by 
Irl G. Whitchurch. The range of theme 
is indicated by the fact that Rabbi Cohon 
offers a re-examination of the question of 
immortality, F. C. Grant shows the posi- 
tive conclusions of the newer form-criti- 
cism studies of the New Testament, while 
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C. C. McCown and E. F. Tittle make 
strong pleas for a vigorous social gospel. 

In between these limits lie several essays 
which are more definitely theological in 
character: A. C. Knudson gives a brief 
summary of a Christian view of man 
against the background of pantheism, 
naturalism and dualism, and inevitably 
telescopes argument into dogmatic utter- 
ances; Bishop McConnell ruminates with 
a rich cud of years of thought and wide 
reading on the problem of evil. E. W. 
Lyman gives a penetrating analysis of con- 
temporary philosophy of religion in terms 
of its reactions from romanticism to 
realism, from subjectivism to more objec- 
tive criteria of thought, from positivistic 
to cosmological reflection, and from im- 
personalism to a definitely ontological 
treatment of personality as central. Paul 
Schilpp sharpens the focus of his own con- 
tribution to meet the exigencies of space 
and deals in systematic and exact fashion 
with the meaning of the term “faith.” 
In this respect the mode of attack is com- 
parable to that of Edgar S. Brightman 
who examines the bearing on the church’s 
task of the distinction between empirical 
and normative descriptions, and sounds a 
clear note for a suggestive doctrine of the 
church. One could wish that Professor 
Whitchurch had shortened his own tether 
in the broad pastures of modern religious 
thought and given us a clearer impression 
than his essay now conveys. 

For the religious educator the volume 
has various appeals. It is a reminder that 
there are still capable and “realistic” de- 
fenders of a liberal approach to religion, 
despite the vociferousness of its attackers 
within his own group. It contains a fear- 
less and confident reaffirmation of the 
social gospel as a legitimate and well- 
grounded interpretation of the church’s 
task. It shows that there are certain 
fundamental problems of human life 
which a rational Christian faith can still 
handle more effectively than strident anti- 
rationalism or smug traditionalism. 

Edwin E. Aubrey. 
SHeen, Futton J., Freedom Under 

God. Bruce, 265 pages, $2.25. 

The liberal will wince as he reads this 
brilliantly written volume. Liberalism is 
called, in effect, a false thesis. Its historic 
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antithesis, totalitarianism, is regarded as 
equally false. True liberty is found in 
religion. Capitalism is defended and 
repudiated, or outmoded through wider 
ownership. Pure democracy is set aside in 
favor of a functional, representative sys- 
tem. The enforced loyalties of external 
regimentation are unfavorably contrasted 
with the voluntary asceticism of true re- 
ligion, operating within a helpfully hier- 
archical system. 

The book is full of neat phrases, and of 
able insights. It has courage and a scale 
of values that deserves serious considera- 
tion. On the other hand, one suspects that 
its phrases are a bit too neat and that its 
solutions, while not necessarily incorrect, 
are too largely mere deduction. It may be 
that “liberalism” is not so effete as is 
assumed, that communism is not so great 
a danger to America as is fascism, and that 
as yet a hierarchical church has had in- 
sufficient experience with representative 
democracy. However, with all the ques- 
tions that the critical reader may fairly 
ask, the religious liberal will do well to let 
Msgr. Sheen jar his smugness a bit. He 


does it very deftly. 
Ross W. Sanderson. 
Viastos, Grecory, Christian Faith and 

Democracy. (Hazen Books on Re- 

ligion). Association Press, 80 pages, 50 

cents. 

The Hazen Books on Religion are noted 
for their concise information, penetrating 
insight, and readability. This book by 
Gregory Vlastos is no disappointment. 
The author has combined, in a very happy 
manner, an informal style with a careful 
philosophical inquiry. 

Christian Faith and Democracy deals 
with the very problem that came before 
the Religious Education Association at its 
Buffalo meeting and so is pertinent read- 
ing for R. E. A. members at this time. 
The primary thesis of the book is this: 
“The Christian faith sanctions and sup- 
ports the democratic way of life.” Funda- 
mental to the philosophy of democracy is 
the belief in “the essential dignity of all 
men.” “Whence do we derive that be- 


lief ?” asks Professor Vlastos. From the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, is his answer. 
He cites examples to show that in the 
Hebrew Kingdom, “The commoner has 


ape 
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rights, so clear-cut and so well established 
that not even the king can override them.” 

Out of this unwritten law came the 
Hebrew idea of justice which the prophets 
of Israel took up, defended and glorified. 
It remained a fundamental concept in the 
Hebrew nation. It might, at times, be 
ignored or flouted, but it was too deeply 
ingrained in the minds of the people to be 
disregarded. Jesus carried forward this 
work of the prophets, and Christianity, in 
its essential teaching, “exalted them of 
low degree.” Of basic importance are 
Jesus’ words promulgating his Servant 
theory of greatness: “But whosoever 
wants to be great among you must be your 
servant and whosoever wants to hold first 
place among you, must be everybody’s 
slave” (Goodspeed translation). Com- 
menting on this verse, the author asserts, 
“T do not know any idea in history that 
is more revolutionary than this idea that 
Jesus taught and lived: that the measure 
of human greatness is not one’s ability to 
dominate but one’s ability to serve.” 

Basic to Professor Vlastos’ theory is 
his concept of God. God “is ‘the power 
that makes us one,’ the order of reality 
that forces us out of exclusive isolation 
into creative unity with one another.” 
Mutuality is the key word. No more bril- 
liant analysis is to be found in his book 
than his development at this point of his 
idea of the machine. Many look upon the 
machine as a sort of Frankenstein monster 
that enslaves man. This is nonsense. 
Only man can enslave man. The machine 
is not mad; it is the people who use it or 
misuse it who are mad. The machine is 
created by cooperative scientific thinking ; 
it should be used for the benefit of all. 
The mistake is not in the creation of the 
machine but in trying “to turn an agency 
of cooperation into an agency of individual 
profit.” 

At the very outset of his book, Profes- 
sor Vlastos draws a distinction between 
magic and true faith. If one harbors ideas 
of egocentricity, thinking that everything 
must center about himself, then he is still 
childish ; he has not reached maturity. One 
is in harmony with God when he recog- 
nizes the need of cooperative effort and 
sharing, for God is that objective reality 
in the universe making for mutuality. 

Victor E. Marriott. 
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Aaron, Haron, Good Health and Bad Medicine. 

McBride, 328 pages, $3.00 

This is a Consumers Union publication. Its 

turpose is to show the causes of modern ailments, 
indigestion, headaches, colds .. . , to establish 
rules of healthful living, and to indicate the type 
of treatment and medical remedy most likely to 
be effective. The unreliability of many kinds of 
treatment and the exaggerations of claims made 
for various products are made clear. When to 
call a physician and when to follow common 
sense at home--subjects of great importance— 
are clarified. A useful volume. 

Assott, Epwin M., The Law and Religion, 

Dorrance, 92 pages, $1.50. 

A lawyer emphasizes the need of observing 
the law, but adds his conviction that religion is 
needed to create the desire to be law-abiding. 
Faith in God and in the immortality of the soul 
is basic in his view of religion. “The law may 
protect our passage, but religion, the belief in 
home at the end of the journey, spurs us on.” 


Appison, James T., Parables of Our Lord. 
Morehouse-Gorham, 75 pages, paper, 65 cents. 
This is an admirable book for the Lenten Sea- 

son and should be a permanent addition to the 

literature of the subject. The plan of the book 
is excellent. Each section begins with a parable 
and ends with a prayer, and sandwiched in be- 
tween is a meditation for each day of the week. 


ALEXANDER, Roy. The Cruise of the Raider 
“Wolf.” Yale U. Press, 270 pages, $2.75. 
This is a story of men and the sea. From No- 

vember 1916 to February 1918 the Wolf, a Ger- 

man raider, destroyed 135,000 tons of shipping 
and returned home battered but safe. A captured 
wireless operator writes the extraordinary epic 
in fine style. 


Barnett, Atsert E., Understanding the Par- 
ables of Our Lord. Cokesbury, 223 pages, $2.00. 
Ministers, teachers of the Bible, and Christian 

laymen will find this book helpful in understand- 

ing the parables of Jesus. Three principles guided 

the writer: (1)- It is assumed that a parable il- 

lustrates one single lesson. These stories are not 

pressed on all fours, nor are they compelled by 
the writer of this book to yield esoteric mean- 
ings. (2) The evangelists understood and em- 
ployed the parables in terms of the message they 
themselves wanted to deliver. Dr. Barnett thinks 
of the gospels as primarily evangelistic rather 
than historical documents. (3) Jesus’ message 
was primarily intended for his immediate hearers. 

This means that often an evangelist might use a 

parable to teach a different lesson from that in- 

tended by Jesus when he first told the story. 

What Jesus intended to teach is not always easy 


to discover. 
Much is packed in the few pages given to each 
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parable, and the whole work displays sound 
scholarship as well as sensitivity to religious 
values.—R. W. Schloerb. 


SH 


Bayty, Martna, In the Bethany Home. Stock- 
ton Press, Baltimore. 


This is a one act drama for use in Lent, and 
prepared for the chancel. The scene is placed in 
the home of Lazarus. Emphasis is given to the 
miraculous aspect of Jesus’ ministry and resur- 
rection. The resurrection is that of a physical 
body. Jesus is presented as fulfilling the Jewish 
expectations of a Messiah. The words of the 
prophets are woven into the narrative to support 
this idea. 

Some readers will prefer a drama that stresses 
the quality of Jesus’ life and teachings. They 
will prefer the Pauline emphasis on the resur- 
rection, and they will wish their audience to 
learn of Jesus not “because of signs and won- 
ders,” but because “God is spirit’ and through 
Jesus’ living and teaching God’s ways became 
better known.—Edna M. Baxter. 

Beats, Carteton, American Earth. Lippincott. 

500 pages, 

Mr. Beals calls his book “the biography of a 
nation.” In sober English he writes of the im- 
mense riches of America’s land at the beginning 
of our nation’s life, and shows how vast areas of 
it have been so depleted that it will require cen- 
turies to recover its fertility, if at all. He de- 
scribes the hardy pioneering stock that settled it, 
and shows how, from the beginning the stronger 
man has fed on the bread of the weaker, until 
now economic inequalities are creating a crisis 
that is proving progressively more difficult to 
meet. Sober and restrained in style, yet fascinat- 
ing in its portrayal of events and conditions. 


Bernat, J. D., The Social Function of Science. 

Macmillan, 482 pages, $3.50. 

An Engiish college professor writes of the 
achievements of science, the limits which are 
placed upon it by the incredulities of people and 
their superstitious fear of anything which might 
impair the status quo of authority, by the de- 
mands of the state that science contribute to war- 
fare, by the lack of organization and of coordina- 
tion and of adequate finance, and the needs to 
overcome these many obstacles before science can 
say make its larger contributions to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 


Cart, Cartes L., The Science of Religion, 
Christopher, 157 pages, $1.75. 


Emphasizing the fundamental note of love for 
God and man, and stressing the need of centering 
m positive thoughts, this writer gives his 
view of the guidance that religion offers for life, 
The book would hardly be called a “science” of 
religion in the commonly accepted use of the 
term. The author writes more in the vein of the 
“new thought” or “metaphysical” writers, using 
extended scripture quotations. He offers a per- 
sonal counselling service ($2 per letter) at the 
end of the book. 
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Ciarke, Harry Newton, Life Planning and 
Building. International Textbook Company, 
251 pages. 


for life. 

preparation for it, developing broader aspects of 
life, intelligent use of money, self-evaluation, in- 
telligent approach to educational Opportunities, 
cultivation of pride in oneself and in one’s work 
—these are some of the problems discussed. A 
personal approach, coupled with keen sympa- 
thetic insight into youth, and general wholesome- 
ness, make this a very satisfactory book. 


Crarke, W. K. L., The Story of the Old Testa- 

ment. Macmillan, 554 pages, $2.00. 

This is one more expression of the mood for 

a “shorter Bible”; it consists mainly of selec- 
fons from the Old Testament, in the Revised 
V-«sion, with a small body of extra-canonical 
material. There are also numerous brief explan- 
atory or critical notes introducing the several 
sections and parts. On the whole the work is 
well done. The book should prove effective, not 
alone as an aid but also as an inducement to 
Bible reading. As such it promises to be of value 
to the religious educator. Also it is, appropri- 
ately, a very attractive book with a large number 
of illustrations. Those in color are beautiful, as 
also many of the black and white. 

Crompton, C. Warp, Training for Champions ert 

Athletics. W. hittlesey House, 303 pages, $2. 

An excellent book, filled with good horse sense, 
which shows young men how to live in order to 
develop — strength and stamina. Self-con- 
trol and conformity to satisfactory moral stand- 
ards lie at the root of the problem, while per- 
— in a program and careful adherence to 

regimen consciously established, are necessary. 

It i is “te the kind of book which, while never men- 
tioning religion, is religious throughout in the 
finer sense. 2a 


DeFrancesco, Grete, The Power of the Charla- 
tan. Yale, 288 pages, $3.75. 

Miriam Beard is the translator of this admira- 
ble study of the power of the quack over the 
minds of men. Ignorance is the ground in which 
charlatanry flourishes, and propaganda or enter- 
tainment the means he employs. He flourishes 
when people are in want or in pain, and his 
technique is to promise to alleviate any condition 
of which they complain. Mediaeval and modern 
Europe and England, and America, are the terri- 
tories covered by the study. The author carefully 
avoids sensationalism, and holds to a scientific 
literary presentation of facts. 


Eccieston, Marcaret W., Forty Stories for the 
ie School and Home. Harper, 154 pages, 
Miss 


leston is a fine story writer. In these 


herself full justice. Each has its moral or re- 
ligious value, and each is so prepared that it may 
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be either told or read. Excellent as a gift for a 
growing child. 


Farrcuitp, Henry Pratt, People. 
pages, $3.00. 

The quantity and the quality of the population 
is the theme of this thought provoking book. 
Professor Fairchild traces the factors which have 
made for the increase of human life from primi- 
tive times to the present. He discusses the Mal- 
thusian hypotheses and shows how they are a 
partial answer to the question. The introduction 
of scientific medicine, of inexpensive birth con- 
trol techniques, and (possibly) the final cessation 
of wars, have played havoc with these simple 
natural laws. The tendency of the higher types 
of people to reproduce sparingly, in comparison 
with the lower types, creates a fundamental prob- 
lem. The answer can be found only in the devel- 
opment of an economic and social security which 
people in our society do not at present have. 


Holt, 315 


Furst, Bruno, Use Your Head. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 289 pages, $3.00. 

The Practical Use of Memory and Suggestion 
is the real title of this excellent book. 
ple remember well; Dr. Furst gives them reliable 
psychological techniques for improving their ca- 
pacity. Few realize the power of suggestion, and 
its place in ordinary experience; Dr. Furst ex- 
plains this. A very practical section on the art 
of public address suggests ways of organizing 
thought, or using cue sheets or notes, and of de- 
veloping calmness and precision. A useful book 
for religious and other educators. 

Getty, Franx D., Planning a Church Program 
for Seniors and Young People. Westminster, 

83 pages, 30 cents. 

This is a handbook to be used by leaders or 
groups in preparing and carrying out a program 
for seniors and young people in a church. It is 
based upon the conviction that what young people 
do counts. 

“The desired outcome of Christian education 
in the cs is a growing Christian person- 
ality.” To reach this basic objective the church 
employs worship, study, service and recreation. 
The organization of young people’s activities 
keeps these four methods in mind. Each chapter 
lifts fundamental questions. Charts to evaluate 
activities are given, and at the close of each 
chapter a list of helpful materials appears. 

This handbook will prove most helpful to 
those responsible for this aspect of the work of 
the church in that it presents methods and or- 
ganizations already in use without attempting 
dogmatically to present one type of organization 
or method.—R. W. Schloerb. 

Giueck, SHELDON and ELeanor, Juvenile Delin- 

quents Grown Up. Commonwealth Fund, 330 

pages, $2.50. 

In 1934 the Gluecks 


ublished their of 
One Thousand Juvenile Deli 


nts. These chil- 


dren, at the average age of fourteen. were de- 
linquent. They have been followed through the 
years intervening with the thought of discovering 
not merely what happened to them, 


but of de- 
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veloping possible prediction tables for the 

ance of officers charged with treatment of elin- 

quent children. This book, a thoroughly scien- 

tific document throughout, presents the results of 

the study. To some extent, prediction is possible. 

Harrison, Sipney, Music for the Multitude. 

Macmillan, 1940, $2.50. 

In every age, the music pattern has depended 
on both the private life and fortunes of the com- 
poser, and on the resources which contemporary 
culture has placed at his disposal. Because music 
influences the moods, it became associated with 
magic, later with religion—witness the develop- 
ment from the Penities of earlier centuries to 
the grand complexities of the Messiah. 

Mr. Harrison writes in popular style, giving 
us a history both of music and of musicians, 
showing constantly the interrelatedness of the 
many factors responsible for the music of any era. 
Particularly interesting are his last two chapters, 
on jazz and swing, and on the music pattern of 
the future. 


Hottts, Frorence, Social Case Work in Prac- 
tice. Family Welfare Assn., 313 pages, $2.50. 

Case work, like any other scientific technique, 
is intelligently guided common sense. People in 
need of help—of any sort—are human beings in 
whom the basic principles of psychology are ob- 
served. A careful study of these principles will 
reveal ways to serve people in their difficulties. 
Miss Hollis, with the aid of several case workers 
in Cleveland, has presented six case studies il- 
lustrating different problems of personality ad- 
justment, and has made a careful analysis of the 
principles underlying their treatment. Her book 
makes a significant contribution not alone to 
social workers, but to ministers—and anyone else 
—who wishes to understand the’ principles of 
helping people intelligently. 

Hopwoop, P. G. S., And The Other Mary. Re- 
vell, 122 pages, $1.25. 

The other Mary in this book is a young woman 
of twenty-four, who just before her death ex 
rienced a spiritual renewal and transfiguration 
that convinced her pastor, Dr. Hopwood, of the 
reality of life after death. With his mind he be- 
lieved that life is absolutely unintelligible with- 
out life after death, and that only personality is 
immortal, but, as he writes, “Mary revealed for 
me once and for all that death is the gateway of 
life for those whom God has reconciled to Him 
self, as I saw the gate swing open and my other 
Mary pass through.” The poet, the mystic, the 
pastor convey their conviction here in language 
that supplements the thoughts of the logician. 


Horney, Karen, New Ways in Psychoanalysis. 

Norton, 313 pages, $3.00 

Professor Freud’s contribution to a knowledge 
of personality was large. As a pioneer, he had 
no previously assembled ly of data against 
which to cast and evaluate his thinking. Now, 
there is an enormous accumulation of experience, 
of further thought, and of theoretical explana- 
tion. Dr. Horney, herself an analyst, a medical 
doctor and a teacher, reinterprets the whole site 
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ation largely in non-Freudian terms and pro- 
a “common sense” doctrine which will be 
far more acceptable to most laymen. 
INSTITUTE FoR PROPAGANDA ANALYsiIs, The Fine 

Art of Propaganda. Harcourt, Brace, 140 

pages, $1.50. 

Using Father Coughlin as example, the editors 
of this report (A. M. and E. B. Lee) show some 
of the dangers to America of the uncontrolled use 
of modern techniqu2s of publicity by demagogues 
who seek to influence public opinion in defiance 
of democratic principles. They explain the “sev- 
en propaganda devices” in use; and then show 
how the only satisfactory answer is the develop- 
ment of an educated public which is able to pene- 
trate the emotion-arousing techniques by suitable 
analysis of the content. An able report which 
deserves wide study. 

Jastrow, JosepH, Getting More Out of Life. 

Emerson, 312 pages, $2.00 

Professor Emeritus Jastrow offers us an in- 
spiring book of popularized psychology. It is 
true to psychological theory throughout, but a 
reader does not observe the theory —he feels 
merely the application to everyday people met 
in everyday life. Each one has energy resources ; 
what are they and how may they be used? He 
has faith in many things; why? he suffers lim- 
itations ; what can he do about them? A practi- 
cal, usable book. 


& 
Jounson, ANNA Frencu, The Making of a 
Wife. Appleton-Century, 268 pages, 


An absorbing, touching, gripping, thrilling ac- 
count of a minister’s wife, the mother of four 
healthy and intelligent children—beginning “way 
back when” with ancestors, and coming down 
through a minister’s varied movings into her 
thirty-first home. Mrs. Johnson has a gift for 
straightforward narrative, and her book will be 
read with profit by everybody. 

Koestier, Artuur, The Gladiators. Macmillan, 

398 pages, 3 

Spartacus, the gladiator-slave who escaped, 
and in the midst of the suffering and oppression 
of pre-Christian Rome idealistically set about to 
establish a Sun State on the principles of justice 
and brotherhood, is the hero of this tale. Because 
of greed, treachery and dissension his plan failed, 
he was slain in battle and five thousand of his 
followers were crucified along the Appian Way. 
The tale is gruesome, but it carries its moral 
along—and a reader wonders whether human na- 
ture will ever permit a genuine Utopia, a brother- 
hood of man, to be realized. 

LeaTHERWooD, Mattie C. and Morris, Mar- 
jorte, Songs We Sing from Three to Six. 

Broadman Press, $1 

This is a charming book to look at—paper, 
printing, and silhouettes—all are lovely. There 
are songs associated with a variety of children’s 
experiences. Several musical selections are in- 


cluded for listening and relaxation. The dis- 
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criminating teacher will find difficulty in using 
some of the material with young children be- 
cause of the confusion of religious concepts ex- 
pressed in the songs. 

Lesstnc, GotrHotp, Nathan the Wise. Bloch, 

388 pages, $1.00. 

This dramatic poem, a world-famous classic on 
tolerance, has been reprinted in a popular priced 
edition. The translation is by Patrick Rey 
and is well done. A hundred page introduction, 
including an analysis of the plot and a placing of 
the characters, adds much to the understanding 
of a thoughtful reader. 

SF 
Lowry, Fern, Editor, Readings in Social Case 

Work. Columbia U. Press, 810 pages, $3.50. 

The administrators of the New York School 
of Social Work have felt the lack of books deal- 
ing with the theory and practice of social case 
work. Much significant material has been pub- 
lished, but in the form of papers or articles dis- 
tributed through a wide number of magazines. 
They have assembled in this meaty volume sev- 
enty-four important papers published since 1920, 
covering all principal aspects of social case work. 
A thoughtful reading of the book would be of 
value to workers in religion who are beginning 
to employ the therapeutic approaches of mental 
hygiene in their treatment of problem people. 

MacPeex, Watter, Fetching Up Fred. The 

Peak Press, 32 pages, 30 cents. 

Thirty whimsical letters exchanged between 
Dr. J. Barnes Longthought, Director of the ficti- 
tious Youth Leadership Service of Stockton Hol- 
low, and Samuel and Sarah Schmidiklam of 
Kewascum Center, concerning the task of raising 
a thirteen-year-old boy. The letters give the op- 
portunity of presenting some wholesome counsel 
to parents concerning the typical problems that 
arise in the life of a young adolescent. 

Mater, Wa ter A., The Radio for Christ. Con- 
cordia, 417 pages, $1.50. 

Professor Maier, of Concordia Lutheran Sem- 
inary in St. Louis, has preached via radio for 
six consecutive years. This volume contains the 
messages of the last season—twenty-seven ser- 
mons, each designed to link the practical lives of 
his listeners to the truths of the Gospel. The 
central theme is the Cross of Jesus and his power 
to redeem. The significance of the series may be 
somewhat judged from the fact that 125,000 let- 
ters were received during the season from lis- 


teners. 


Manson, T. W., Editor, A Companion to the 
Bible. Scribners, 515 pages, $5.00. 
“Companions” are familiar to all Bible stu- 

dents ; this latest is worthy of the best that have 

gone before. The material is presented in three 
parts. Part I, after a good essay by the editor 
on The Nature and Authority of the Canonical 

Scriptures, moves on to a study of the Biblical 

languages, then to “Introduction” under which 

are treated the questions of both lower and 
higher criticism of both Testaments and the 


‘ 
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Apocrypha Part II deals 
with eT he Land and the People”: geography, 


archeology, and history; Part IIT with “The Re- 
ligion of the Bible,” generously bringing it down 
through the synagogue and the primitive church. 
A series of maps adds value. The list of con- 
tributors, comprising as it does some of the best 
Biblical scholarship of Britain, is a guarantee of 
the excellence of the work. 

It would be difficult to recommend a single 
volume more useful to the general reader, stu- 
dent and teacher, in —— an \ aac ap- 
proach to the Bible—W. A. I 


MENDEL, E. MENAHEM, Hidden Truths, Chris- 
topher, 248 pages, 


The “hidden truths” are those of sex-educa- 
tion. The author has a favorite sentence, “God is 
everpresent Love in marriage-sex-union,” from 
the initial letters of which he has coined an un- 
usual word, that he then associates with “Im- 
manuel” as a motto of the divine creative char- 
acter of such union. The emphasis of the book 
is then wholesome, though it is by no means 
novel, as the author seems to think. But the pres- 
entation is unfortunate; one reads far into the 
work before realizing he was in error in his first 
impression that the book is but one more of the 
religious fads so frequent on this continent. 


Messick, J. D., Personality and Character De- 

velopment. Revell, 192 pages, $1.50 

The author in his Foreword states that “Most 
of these talks were written as a radio study series 
for the North Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Teachers.” He adds that “Many requests have 
been made from this group and from public 
school people that the series be published.” 

Possibly the volume will serve a useful func- 
tion. Undoubtedly the talks, heard at intervals 
over the radio and well spoken, had a stimulating 
value. The reviewer, however, considers the book 
poorly written and of no particular significance. 
Certainly some good things are said in the vol- 
ume, but they have all been said many times be- 
fore, and much better said—Victor E. Marriott. 


MICHELET, JuLes, Satanism and Witchcraft. 
KA Publications, New York, 349 pages, 


A book of weird superstitions of the Middle 
Ages in France, showing the current belief in 
witches and sorcerers, and how these beliefs cor- 
rupted religion. A material-minded, power-seek- 
ing church readily took advantage of the belief 
in Satanic powers, the author points out, and 
“saved” people at a price. Altogether a lurid 
story, perhaps unnecessarily told. 


Murr, Rex, I, John. George Palmer Putnam, 

Inc., 255 pages, 

This is an “gachlogreghy” of the Beloved 
Disciple, written simply and with a good deal of 
insight, and after careful scrutiny of both earlier 
documents and present scholarly research. John, 
a younger contemporary of Jesus, lived to be a 
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very aged man. He was in the very center of the 
Christian movement. 

Assuming the adequacy of the supernaturalistic 
interpretation of Jesus which underlies the “auto- 
biography,” and the possibility of errors in 
scholarship to which any lay author is liable, this 
is a very usable and satisfying book. Certainly, 
a reader will secure a clear picture of the 
sequence of events at the beginning of the Chris- 


tian era. 


Minaker, F. C., Editor, One Thousand Ways 
to Make $1000. Dartnell Corporation, 476 
pages, $2.50. 

A thoroughly revised edition of a book pub- 
lished in 1936 under the same title, and particu- 
larly significant in these years of economic stress. 
The thesis of the editor and his twelve collabora- 
tors is that creative ideas can very often be de- 
veloped both to the advantage of the creator and 
to the public. An underlying thesis is that lack 
of self-confidence is responsible for much of 
the present slump, and that everything possible 
should be done to restore it. The k contains 
hundreds of success stories, and they are stimu- 
lating. It also contains much sound counsel 
which, if followed, will prevent many disasters. 
Personality and persistence, plus sound ideas, 
plus common sense, plus a knowledge of pit- 
falls . . . underlie success. 

Murray, Atrrep L., Youth’s Problem No. 1. 
Zondervan, 206 pages, $1.35. 

The problem is preparation for marriage. In 
its background are other problems, such as self- 
control, the making of friends, the organization 
of a satisfactory pattern of life. The entire prob- 
lem finds its roots and its ultimate answer 
through religion. “A full life, a friendly life, an 
abundant life” is Dr. Murray’s phrase. He has 
here one of the most wholesome books on sex, 
set in its larger relationship, that one could find. 
Young people themselves, and parents who must 
guide them sympathetically, will read it with 
pleasure and profit. 

Newcoms, Maramarco P., Finding God In Our 
Homes. Louisville, Ky., The Cloister Press. 
Teachers’ Book, 163 pages; Parents’ and Pu- 
pils’ Book, 67 pages and an envelope of pic- 
tures. 

This is a series of five units for kindergarten 
children: I. Happy Home Life; II. Christmas in 
the Home; III. The Nazareth Home; IV. The 
Home and the Church; V. Helping God to make 
a Garden Grow. 

One cannot go through this material without 
feeling that he is in the children’s own world. 
Here are enticing experiences and activities in 
which children, parents and leaders explore and 
learn how to live together. 

The Parents’ and Pupils’ book contains stories, 
poems, prayers that will prove very useful to 
many parents. It puts into their hands the kind 
of things they want for their children. 

The units allow full play for the most creative 
teacher and yet have ample concrete suggestions 
for the beginner. The pictures provided are well 


chosen.—A. J. W. Myers. 
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Peck, GRAHAM, Through China’s Wall. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 371 pages, 

An American, intending to stop for two weeks 
in China, stayed for several months and traveled 
through the northern interior for thousands of 
miles, seeing the real Chinese and Mongolian 
civilization. His book is a vivid description of 
places and people and customs, profusely illus- 
trated with line drawings. It forms an interest- 
ing background for the interpretation of mission- 
ary activity, war news, and of north China in 


general. 


Rosrnson, Harotp McAreg, Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth. Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 116 pages, paper, 50 cents. 

This little memorial volume is made up of 
selections from the addresses, sermons and writ- 
ings of Dr. Robinson. They are the products of 
a keen mind, a pure heart, a rich experience, and 
a vital religion. The chapter headings give a 
good idea of the contents: The seven words from 
the cross; Concerning suffering ; God in experi- 
ence; Self-examination ; Glimpses of life’s mean- 
ing; Seed thoughts in books; Concerning edu- 
cation. The last section contains a few of his 


prayers. 


SarGENT, Porter, Education, A Realistic Ap- 
praisal, 1939. Author, 11 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, 160 pages, 50 cents. 

The private school authority in the United 
States, in connection with his Handbook of Pri- 
vate Schools, publishes annually a number of 
pungent, thought-provoking, often scintillating 
essays on the state of American education. These 
are brought together in a booklet for wider dis- 
tribution. These essays well repay reading. 


ScHroeperR, JoHN C., Modern Man and the 
Cross. Scribners, 168 pages, $1.50. 


Each generation, when confronted by “the 
strange man on the cross,” has sought to in- 
terpret the meaning of this event for its own age. 
Dr. Schroeder, Professor of Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology at Yale Divinity School, has 
found illumination in the cross for such prob- 
lems as the “unconscious unrighteousness” of 
good men, the corporate wrongs of good indi- 
viduals, the indifference growing out of a con- 
cept of an indulgent God, the perplexity in the 
use of methods to combat evil. He writes with 
freshness and vigor. His liberal use of well- 
chosen selections from contemporary literature 
not only makes the reader aware of the modern 
man’s situation but adds interest and force to 
the book. 


SHarer, CARLISLE and Caro, Life, Liberty and 
= of Bread. Columbia U., 207 pages, 


Mrs. Shafer is presented as a social case 
worker in a steel mill town; Mr. Shrier as a 


professor of social science in a state college. She 
meets the concrete problems in human lives 

describes them in letters to her husband. He 
writes back and presents the theoretical aspects 


of the matter. An interesting literary device, and 
very effective. The needs of people are can- 
vassed in five areas: unemployment, low income, 
old age needs, broken homes and the care of 
children, and needs for medical care and atten- 
tion. A final chapter gives a social worker’s in- 
terpretation of the problems, and is followed by 
a selected bibliography. 


SNEED, J. Ricuarp, Beyond the Facts. Cokes- 

bury, 135 pages, $1 00. 

These seven sermons by the young pastor of 
the First Methodist Church of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, emphasize a religion that can permeate 
life and that can give meaning to commonplace 
events. The author makes liberal use of illus- 
trations from fiction and biography to commend 
his ideas to his readers. 


STeInAcH, Eucen, Sex and Life. Viking, 252 
pages, $3.75. 

The world-famous Viennese professor of physi- 
ology, author of the widely practiced rejuvena- 
tion operation, tells in this book the full story of 
his numerous research experiments in sex, ex- 
periments which have covered forty years. Out 
of this research has come a vast knowledge of 
hormones and their effects upon the functioning 
of the organism and upon personality. What is 
youth and what is age; why do people grow old 
and what is the process; in what ways is sex 
psychic as well as physical. The translation is 
remarkably well done. 


Stoppart, JANE T., The Psalms for Every Day, 
with a thousand illustrations from life and lit- 
erature. Cokesbury, 382 pages, $3.50 
In the plethora of books on Biblical subjects 

pouring without cessation from the press there 
are results all the way from complete worthless- 
ness to notably good books. Only rarely does one 
meet a really great one. But the temptation is 
strong to say, here it is! 

The plan of the work is simple; the entire 
Psalter is divided into morning and evening 
readings for thirty days, then on each passage 
in succession, Miss Stoddart has set down rele- 
vant gleanings from her rich and wide reading: 
a snatch of poetry, an incident, a Biblical refer- 
ence, a personal letter, a musing of saint or sage; 
but the selections are so wide and so eminently 
effective and appropriate as to raise the whole 
to the level of a great book of religious devotion. 
Itisa book not for mere reading, but to be lived 
with and in; a book that brings afresh to our 
thought the "inexhaustible treasure of the soul 
that we possess in the Psalms.—W. A. Irwin. 


TEAGARDEN, FLoRENCE M., Child Psychology for 
Professional Workers. Prentice-Hall, 641 
pages, $3.25 
Dr. Teagarden’s book for “professional work- 
ers” is so competently done that it becomes equal- 
ly valuable for parents, school-teachers, and as a 
college textbook in the subject of child psy- 
chology. She is herself a professional worker 
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with children ; a university teacher; and one who 

knows the literature on child psychology from 

beginning to end. Her bibliographies list more 
than a thousand references. A large book, fol- 
lowing both a logical and a psychological se- 
quence, carefully documented, stimulating to 
read, it gives promise of being very useful. 

Turrs Papers on Rexicion. A Symposium. 
University Pub. House. 77 pages. 

Seven teachers in the School of Religion at 
Tufts College informally state their respective 
positions on such questions as Religion, Chris- 
tianity, the Church, the Bible, Worship, Faith, 
and Immortality. They are intelligent men, whose 
beliefs are positive, and who write in clear and 
beautiful English. A thoughtful perusal will 
help any interested reader clarify his own think- 
ing on these important religious questions. 

Tweepy, Henry H., Editor, Christian Worship 
and Praise. A. S. Barnes & Co., 550 pages, 
$1.50, or $100 per 100. 

Under the direction of a committee of clergy- 
men from several denominations, Dr. Tweedy 
has prepared an exceptionally attractive hymn 
book for church use. “. . . The highest standards 
of art, dignity and good taste have been constant- 
ly before us, and the need of quickening and 
nourishing the spiritual life through worship and 
of promoting pure religion, social progress, and 
world friendship has been ever in mind.” Aids 
to worship are very appropriate, and a brief fore- 
word of 1000 words on worship is a literary gem. 

WaALsH, THomas, Compiler, The World’s Great 
Catholic Poetry. Macmillan, 584 pages, $1.69. 
Not poetry by Catholics, but Catholic poetry, 

by whatever author ; from earliest times through 

all centuries, from all nations, to the present; 
non-English works translated into impeccable 

English form—this anthology leaves nothing to 

be desired. For the sheer joy of aesthetic read- 

ing, or more particularly for devotional medita- 
tion, the book is of great value. 

WateruHouse, Eric S., Psychology and Pastoral 
Work. Cokesbury, 316 pages, $2.50 
Science is simply refined common sense; and 

psychology is the same, applied to human nature. 

Rev. Dr. Waterhouse, of the University of Lon- 

don, applies psychological principles to the work 

of the minister—in his daily contacts, in the serv- 
ice of the pulpit, and in the ministry of comfort 
and of healing. Practical, sincere counsel char- 
acterizes it throughout. 

Wer, Forrest C., Religion in the Bible; the 
Growth of Ideas about God and Man in the 
Bible. Abingdon, 142 pages, 50c. 

This is a “study book”; and a good one. The 
author explains that “the course is founded upon 
the conviction . . . that trustworthy character 
rests upon personal attachment to enduring moral 
values . . . a need exists for emphasis upon 


learning the great religious insights: and loyal 
devotions that grew out of the intensive experi- 
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ence of the Biblical writers.” So, in a series of 
brief chapters, each provided with stimulating 
questions for discussion, he sketches in broad 
outline the growth through the Bible of the great 
ideas intimated in the subtitle. The point of 
view is sometimes open to scholarly criticism, 
but one must not throw out of balance the genu- 
ine merits of the book. Its purpose and scope 

emphasis are excellent; its treatment is 
stimulating —W. A. Irwin. 


WESTERMARCK, Epwarp, Christianity and 
Morals. 47 pages, $5.00. 
Beginning with the ethics of Jesus and Paul, 

and progressing step by step to the present, 

Westermarck traces, analyzes, and describes the 

close relationship between Christianity and the 

moral system. Asceticism, the field of economics 
and of slavery, the whole problem of sex rela- 
tionships within and without marriage—these 
and many other fields are explored. The purpose 
of the author is to present a scientifically accur- 
ate picture, not at all to pass judgment on the 
practices of religion or of the church. 


Wuire, Sytvester V., The Key to the Psalms. 
Chapman and Grimes, 151 pages, $1.00. 


The author, writing primarily for laymen, 
undertakes interpretations of the entire hundred- 
and-fifty Psalms. The book is to be commended 
for its consistent devotional emphasis ; but on 
its critical side—its “key to the Psalms”—it is a 
blend of self-assurance, superficiality, and un- 
familiarity with the problems and facts. 
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